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BLACK CREPE FAILLE AND WHITE ERMINE 


Materialize this Paquin conception of a Spring 





coat in a most distinguished manner 


WOMEN’S COAT DEPARTMENT—THIRD FLOOR 
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Kreisler 


is actually Kreisler 


on the 


New Orthophonic 


Victrola 


P. a Kreisler record on the 
Orthophonic Victrola. Instantly 
you are in the presence of this mas- 
ter of the bow. The precision that 
is Kreisler...the superb tech- 
nique . the warm, lyric tone 
that distinguishes this Victor art- 
ist . . . these are relayed to you 
with flawless realism through this 
amazing new invention. 
Tonesofcorrect volume. Neither 
too soft nor too loud . . . but full, 
round, mellow, natural! Tonesthat 
are restful to the senses, as indirect 
lighting is restful to the eyes. A 


**The Orthophonic Victrola cap- 
tures the very soul of the violin.”’ 


distinct Victor achievement, 
through the scientific, Victor-con- 
trolled principle of ‘‘ matched 
impedance.”’ 


The supreme entertainer 
in the home 








The Orthophonic Victrola is 
always ready to entertain you 
and your friends with music 
of your own choosing—a vio- 
lin solo, an operatic gem, 
lively dance music, stirring 
band music, a song of yester- 
year or one of the catchy 
tunes of the day. Whatever 
you prefer . . . whenever you 


The New 
Orthop honic 











The Orthophonic Victrola furnishes the 


finest music for the home. The 
Credenza (above) is $300 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
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——FRITZ KREISLER. 





say. This entertainer 
knows no limitations! 
No less an achievement 
than the Orthophonic Victrola 
itself are the new Orthophonic 
Victor Records. They have new 
beauty and depth. Made of a 
new material which has elimi- 
nated unpleasant scratch. Ortho- 
phonic Victor Records play on 
any instrument and vastly 
improve its playing quality! 





Go to the nearest Victor dealer to- 
day. Go with an open mind and a 
critical ear. Go expecting the musi- 
cal thrill of a lifetime. You will 
not be disappointed! There are many 
beautiful models of the Orthophonic 
Victrola, from $300 to as low as $95. 
Silent electric motor ($35 extra)elim- 
inates winding. You play, and relax. 


ictrola 


CAMDEN, N. J., U.S. A. 


———— 
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Like Praca Donaess! 
New Spring Frocks Dasa TICALLY 


EXTER, THE SCENE 


SAK'S ~ FIFTH AVENUE 


FORTY-NINTH to FIFTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 
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BELIEVE IT 
OR NOT, WHEN 


YOU RENEW 
THE YOUTH OF 
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TIVE THAT YOU 
MIGHT JUST AS 

WELL INCLUDE IT IN 


YOUR EVEMING BAG. 
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FAMILY SHOPPING TAKES TIME, THE HEADS OF 
THE HOUSEHOLD HAVE REPEATEDLY TO GO INTO 

CONFERENCE TO DECIDE WHETHER THECOLOR IS 
A LITTLE STRONG FOR EFFIE,OR WHETHER IT WOULD- 
NT BE BETTER TO GET A LARGER SIZE AND LET HER 
GROW TO 1T. AND WHEN THESE THINGS HAVE 
BEEN THRASHED OUT THERE IS THE MATTER OF 
FINDING EFFIE WHO HAS WANDERED OFF | NTO 
THE FURNITURE DEPARTMENT. 

JIN MSCREERYS CHILDRENS SHOPS, FAMILIES 
CAN SHOP COMFORTABLY AND AT THEIR LEISORE 
WITHOUT THAT UNEASY FEELING THAT SOME- 
BODY!IS HOLDING A STOP-WATCH ON THEM 
JAMES MSCREERY & CO. FIFTH AVENUE; AND 
34% STREET NEWYORK. 





pyright 1927 James McCreery & Co. 
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The Three Course Dinner is 
endorsed by Rosa Lewis, pro- 
prietor of Hotel Cavendish, 
London, and culinary confi- 
dante to the gayer members 
of England’s royalty and 
nobility. 


At Restaurant CRILLON 
a Three Course Dinner is 
served every Sunday evening. 
Three dollars per cover. 


277 PARK AVENUE 


Murray Hill 4953 
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Che Improved New : . 

; SAFETY STUTZ 
Pe t 
4 i } 
Illustrating the f 

Prince of Wales Sedan i; 

\ 

COACHWORK BY } 

FLEETWOOD | 
New York i 

“ Exclusive representation of custom built coach- i 
~~ work mounted on the new Stutz chassis. | 
‘ “ CARROSSERIE WEYMANN—FParis and New York i 
“\ KLEETWOOD: LEBARON: LOCKE: PHILLIPS ' 
; 

STUTZ SALES CORPORAT : 

. ION : 
(CUSTOM BODY DEPARTMENT) i 

463 Park Avenue (Ritz Tower) | i 

Phone Plaza 3275 ' 

_ STUTZ NEW YORK COMPANY, Inc., Broadway at 60th St. ,,,Phone | 
{ 
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* HEN buying a 3000 mile trip to Europe or a pleasure cruise to other lands, the 
prudent traveler seeks the best accommodation to be had at reasonable cost. By 
buying of the right firm you get the right wares—the inevitable law of the business world. 
It is the organization behind an enter- There is a Cunard ship for your every 
prise that insures its quality and service. purpose at any time for any trip—a service YY 
fi Eighty-seven years of successful seafaring that stands unmatched, yet costs no more. 
cae suntel cancion sraiidinien al te Cunard ship accommodations are con- 
, ; stantly modernized and beautified; recently 
highest character, have made the Cunar< ‘ gage - 
l; or hiol 4 the Berengaria, Aquitania and Mauretania = 
| ae To Pere Sees of the seas, underwent extensive alterations—many 
its name the symbol of perfection in ocean private baths were added; small rooms 
transportation. made larger, new suites created. 
\ cuisine offering the utmost an a la carte service without extra charge — served by British 


stewards, than which there is no better servant, supervised by highly-trained head-waiters. Renowned 


] 


chets constantly travel on Cunard ships to suggest innovations and possible improvements ; one of 


the most recent, and perhaps the greatest, is Monsieur Auguste Escofher of Carlton fame. 
No Sea Organization in the world surpasses the coordinated operating perfection prevailing on a Cunarder. 


See your local agent or 


CUNARD 


and ANCHOR Lines 
25 Broadway, New York 
Atlanta Baltimore Boston Chicago Cleveland Detroit Minneapolis New Orleans 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Portland, Me. St. Louis San Francisco Seattle Washington 


Carry your funds in CUNARD TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES~—the Universal Currency 
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Russ Becutiful Store 


FIFTH AVENUE 
At 36% Stree~ 
NEW YORK 





Presents , 
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ch NEW MARYLIN MODES 





Registered in the United States Patent Office 


Gy ¢ Om is Marylin? She is the 
A TWO.-PIECE FROCK dear to the fashtun- charmingly sophisticated 


loving Seart of Marylin is of shirred georgette, 

with scalloped vestee, pearl buttons and self flower. 

In tempera tints . , $39.50 
(above) 


esa 


MARYLIN wears a coat of kasha goya, with a 
loose scarf and side border of ombre lapin that 
wraps in slim silbouette. In black, green, beige, 
grey, blue and natural kasha . $95 
(center) 





+ 


girl—the woman whose youth is 
radiant and eternal. She may be 
in her growing teens or her 
knowing twenties; a personality 
as intriguing as her perfume — 
the perfect poise of assured 
chic. She is the girl for whom 
MARYLIN modes were created. 


v2 





> 


RUSSEKS DESIGN STUDIO created for Marylin 
this three-piece suit of navy or black worsted with 
hair-striped skirt and detachable blouse — so easily 
laundered — of white crepe de Chine, patent leather 
belt and gun-metal buttons . ‘ $49.50 


(above) 
ewe 
TO COMPLETE MARYLIN’S ENSEMBLE 
The Marylin Flower . : ° ; $3.50 
The Marylin Hat. , ‘ . $12.50 
Marylin “Perfume, 2'20z. . $6.00 


The Marylin Choker-Lariat ; » $5.95 
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THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


FROM FRIDAY, FEBRUARY I1, TO 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 18, INCLUSIVE] 


THE THEATRE 


Unless otherwise noted performances 
begin at 2:30 and 8:30 p.m., and the mid- 


week matinee is on Wednesday.) 
DRAMA 


An American ‘Tracepy—Theodore 
Dreiser's book made into a reason- 
ably good play. Loncacre, 48, W. 
of B’ way. 

Broapway—What bootleggers do with 
their spare time. Well worth seeing. 
BroapHwrst, 44, W. of B’way. 

BroTHERS KaraMAzov—The Theatre 
Guild shows how those Russians go 
mad, mad, mad. Alternates weekly 
with “Pygmalion” and plays during 
the week of Feb. 14. 2:15 and 8:15 
p.M. Mat. Thurs. Guitp, 52, W. 
of B’ way. 

CapoNsACCHI—Walter Hampden _ get- 
ting the most out of Browning's 
“The Ring and The Book.” 2:15 
and 8:15 p.m. Hamppen’s, B’way 
at 63. 

Lapy ALonE—Alice Brady, the chief at- 
traction in an unimportant play. 
Forrest, 49, W. of B’way. 

Lutu Bette—The negro lady whose 
bad habits led her to a bad end. 
With Lenore Ulric and Henry Hull. 
Mat. Thurs. Betrasco, 44, E. of 
B’ way. 

Repertory—Eva Le Gallienne and her 
company presenting—Fri., Feb. 11, 
“Cradle Song”; Sat., (mat.) “Cra- 
dle Song,” (eve.) “Master Builder” ; 
Mon., “Master Builder’; Tues., 
“Cradle Song’; Wed., (mat.) 
“Master Builder,” (eve.) ‘Three 
Sisters”; Thurs., “Cradle Song”; 
Fri., “John Gabriel Borkman.” We 
recommend “Cradle Song” as the 
best of these. Civic REPERTORY, 
6 Ave. at 14. 

SaTuRDAY’S CHILDREN—A truthful ac- 
count of a young couple’s sad strug- 
gle with love, low wages, and life. 
Bootn, 45, W. of B’way. 

THe BarKer—An authentic picture of 
life and seduction in a tent show. 
With Walter Huston. Bittmore, 
47, W. of B’way. 

Tue Captive—The complications one 
lady can cause by loving another. 
With Helen Menken and Basil 
Rathbone. Empire, B’way at 40. 

THE CONSTANT NyMPH—Yesterday’s 
best seller mate into a good play 
for today. 2:15 and 8:15 p.m. Corr, 
48, E. of ares. 

THe Darxk—An absorbing play about 
a woman who can’t stand it when 


GOINGS ON ABOUT 


her husband is blinded. Mat. Thurs. 
Lyceum, 45, E. of B’way. 

Nep McCoss’s DauGHTEer—The New 
England tradition subduing boot- 
leggers. JoHN Gotpen, 58, E. of 
B'way. Fri., Feb. 11, and Sat., Feb. 
12, then off until Feb. 21, while— 

THe Sitver Corp—plays through the 
week of Feb. 14. The Oedipus com- 
plex going behind the footlights in 
a good play. Mat. Thurs. JoHN 
Go.peNn, 58, E. of B’way. 


COMEDY 

Cuicaco—A satiric thrust at one of 
America’s foremost _ institutions— 
the murder. 2:35 and 8:35 P.M. 
Music Box, 45, W. of B’way. 

GENTLEMEN PreFer BLonpEs—A near- 
ly -word-for-word adaptation of the 
book. With June Walker as Lorelei 
Lee. Mat. Thurs. Times Square, 
42, W. of B’way. 

PyGMALION—Shaw’s_ Cinderella tale 
well Guilded. Fri., Feb. 11, and 
Sat., Feb. 12; then off for a week 
while “The Brothers Karamazov” 
takes the theatre. Mat. Thurs. 
Gutp, 52, W. of B’way. 

Tommy—A play that the censors will 
certainly not bother with, but that 
you should. Garety, B’way at 46. 

TRELAWNY OF THE Wetis—Practically 
all Who’s Who in a revival of Pi- 
nero’s comedy of Victorian stage 
life. 2:15 and 8:15 p.m. New Am- 
STERDAM, 42, W. of B’way. 

THE Constant Wire—Ethel Barry- 
more as the modern wife holding 
the modern husband well in check. 
Maxine E .iott, 39, E. of B’way. 

THE Ptay’s THE THINc—A fiancée 
rescuing herself from a compromis- 
ing situation by talk—and a great 
deal of it. Mat. Thurs. Henry 
Miiter’s, 43, E. of B’way. 

THE Roap to Rome—An amusing re- 
cital of Hannibal's excellent reasons 
for not capturing Rome. With Jane 
Cowl. PLayHouse, 48, E. of B’way. 


WITH MUSIC 

Bye Bye Bonnie—A good musical com- 
edy extracted from prohibition and 
prison. Ritz, 48, W. of B’way. 

Countess Maritza—Good music and 
good staging shielding a poor plot. 
44TH Street, 44, W. of B’wayv. 

Criss Cross—Fred and Dorothy Stone 
upholding the purity of the musical 
drama. Gtose, B’way at 46. 

HoNEYMOON LANE—Love, in and out 
of a pickle factory. With Eddie 
Dowling. KNICKERBOCKER, B’way 
at 38. 

Ou, Kay!—With Gertrude Lawrence, 
Gershwin music and Betty Compton 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 12 
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to make an enjoyable evening. 2:2 
and 8:25 p.m. ImperiAL, 45, W. 
Bway. 

Ou, PieaseE!—A poor show very well 
redeemed by Beatrice Lillie. Fut. 
Ton, 46, W. of B’way. 

Peccy-ANN—An original musical com. 
edy—if you can believe it. With 
Helen Ford. VANDERBILT, 48, E 
B’ way. 

QvueeN MHicH—Luella Gear and 
Charles Ruggles making merry satis- 
factorily in a musical “Pair 
Sixes.” AmBAsSSADOR, 49, W. 
B’way. 

Rio Rita—Mr. Ziegfeld’s new theatre 
and his new show for you to look at. 
ZIEGFELD, 6 Ave. at 54. 

Rose-Marie—Another chance for you 
to see one of the best of operettas. 
2:15 and 8:15 p.m. Century, Cent. 
Pk. W. at 63. 

ScanDALS—A horde of stars in a large 
and excellent revue. 2:20 and 8:20 
P.M. APOLLO, 42, W. of B’way. 

THe Desert Sonc—An appalling plot 
negatived by good music and good 
singing. Casino, B’way at 39. 

THE NIGHTINGALE—What would have 
happened if Jenny Lind had been 
as pretty as Eleanor Painter. Mat. 
Thurs. Jotson’s, 7 Ave. at 59. 

THE Pirates oF PeEnzaANceE—An excel- 
lent Gilbert and Sullivan revival. 
Mat. Thurs. Prymoutn, 45, W. of 
B’way. Not played Thurs. eve., 
when: 

IoLANTHE—An even better revival takes 
the stage. (Thurs. eve. onls 
PiymouTtH, 45, W. of B’way. 

THE RamBLers—Marie Saxon and he: 
dancing, Clark and McCullough and 
their humor, and that is more thar 
enough. Lyric, 42, W. of B’way 

TWINKLE, TWINKLE—An average mus 
cal comedy about Kansas and movie 
people. Liperty, 42, W. of B'wai 

VanitiEs—Charlot’s Revue, Moran and 
Mack, and Julius Tannen not quite 


buried by the usual Vanities. Mat.! 


Thurs. Earr Carrot, 7 Ave. at 50. 


t 


Yours Truty—Marion Harris and her! 
voice, with Leon Errol in an operet-} 


ta gone vaudeville. SHuseErt, 44. W 
of B’way. 


AFTER THEATRE ENTERTAINMENT 


AMBASSADOR GriLL, Park at 51—Aristo 
cratic surroundings enlivened by the 
Larry Siry music. Tommy Lyman. 
who flits hither and yon, may st 
be there when you read this.** 

Barney's, 85 W. 3.—Uptown crowd 
succumbing to the genial Bohemian 
atmosphere. Midnight revue.** 


Crus Lipo, 808 7 Ave.—Basil Durant 
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« One thing I like about the Emersons —they are genuine.» 
«What do you mean, Bob? » 
« Oh, take for instance, their tableware— it’s solid 
pct silver—genuine ! » 
movie «I adore it! It’s the Early American Style in ‘Treasure’ 
p way Solid Silver. » 


Mat. ferling Silver always has been an emblem of character and graceful living. And 
; 1.) ¢ Early American Style in «Treasure» Silver goes a bit farther—it bespeaks 
peret-F kscerning taste and one’s knowledge of fine craftsmanship. 





“ Ovington’s—Fifth Avenue, and in Brooklyn, Wm. Wise & Son, have lovely b 
SENT ‘splays of this pattern—perfectly plain and decorated. In fact, leading Jewelry | 
csta.| eS everywhere would be proud to show you this charming silver. 
ry the | 
rst of is Merlin r 
; ~more can not be wie J ik 
row: i 
-mian ROGERS, LUNT & BOWLEN COMPANY - Silversmiths he 
urant Creators of Distinctive Tableware 1 
8:1 NORTH DAVIS STREET: GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

Member of the Sterling Silversmiths Guild of America 
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Individual 
Distinction-— 


A man or a motor may gain 
notoriety, even popularity, 
almost over-night—and lose 
them just as quickly. But dis- 
tinction comes only with time 
and a long series of notable 


achievements. 


The distinction which Packard 
cars enjoy is the result of more 
than a generation of leader- 
ship in engineering and in 
body design—a quarter cen- 
tury of patronage by an il- 
lustrious clientele. 


Pride in Packard ownership is 
natural, and few would care 
to change the famous lines 
which proclaim their cars as 
Packards. But there are those 
who wish an individual dis- 
tinction. To them Packard of- 
fers the masterpieces of the 
foremost body designers and 
unlimited choice in color com- 
binations, upholstery and the 
refinements of equipment. 


Thus those who would add the 
final touch of luxury and per- 
sonality to supreme comfort, 
beauty and distinction, can 
gratify their ultimate desire 
in a custom-built Packard. 





PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. 
of NEW YORK 
Packard Building 


Broadway at 61st Street 
1037 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 


Dealers 
PARK AVENUE PACKARD, INC. 
274 Park Avenue, New York 
Ashland 8607 


THE HEIGHTS PACKARD CORP. 
St. Nicholas Ave. at 174th St. 


PACKARD BRONX COMPANY, INC. 
650 East Fordham Road 
2110 Grand Concourse at 18I1st St. 


PACKARD 


Ask the Man Who Owns One 











and his new partner, Mary Horain, 
entertaining the smart world.*** 

Crus Mirapor, 200 W.51.—Jack Smith, 
the Whispering Baritone of Vic- 
trola fame, and Simmes and Babette, 
acrobatic dancers, in another slight- 
ly social rendezvous.*** 

Crus Montmartre, 205 W. 50.—The 

ballroom Black Bottom of Delaune 

and Revel galvanizing the spirits 
of a really civilized dancing 
crowd.*** 

'B RicHMAN, 157 W. 56.—The in- 

defatigable kidder, Mr. Richman, 

providing most of the life and joy 
of his own revue.** 

County Fair, 54 E. 9.—Comedy or- 
chestra, good floor, low couvert, and 
informal Village spirit.* 

KaTInKA, 109 W. 49.—A darksome Rus- 
sian cellar with its own devoted 
cliéntele.* 

KavKaz, 1691 B’way.—Another subter- 
ranean Russian favorite.* 

Le Perroguet DE Paris, 146 W. 57.— 
Roger Kahn's _ glittering effort 
drawing the diamond-service-stripe 
crowd.*** 

Ross Fenton Crus, B’way at 50.— 
Wilda Bennett and Peppy de Albrew 
assisting Brooke Johns and _ his 
banjo.** 

Texas GuINAN’s THREE HUNDRED 
Crus, 151 W. 54.—One of New 
York’s great sucker traditions and 
the later the noisier.** 

Twin Oaks, 163 W. 46.—Good dance 
music, a romantic atmosphere, and 
low couvert.* 

Virta Venice, 10 E. 60.—Pleasant if 
you are feeling refined and surpris- 
ingly inexpensive.*** 

SMALL’s, 2294 7 Ave. and CLus Bram- 
vILLE, 65 W. 129, are the show 
places of Harlem for downtowner? 
on their first excursion. Go late. 
Better not to dress. 





CL 


oo 


* NEEDN'T DRESS. 
** BETTER DRESS. 


*** \lusT DRESS. 


MOTION PICTURES 


(Unless otherwise noted performances 
are daily and begin at 2:30 and 8:30 
P.M.) 

Breau Geste—Mystery, the Foreign Le- 
gion and the Geste Brothers making 
a good movie. CRITERION, B’way at 
44. 

Op Ironsipes—A picture of great beau 
ty and ridiculous plot about the 
frigate Constitution. Rivo.i, B’way 
at 49. 

Tue Bertrer ‘Ote—Syd Chaplin as Old 
Bill in a diverting slapstick war 
comedy. With the Vitaphone. Sun. 
mat. at 3:00 p.m. Cotony, B’way 
at 53. 

Tue Bie ParapeE—The war thrillingly 
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brought to Broadway. With John 
Gilbert and Renée Adorée. Sun, 
mat. at 3:00 p.m. Astor, B'way 
at 45. 

Wuat Price Giory—The Marines as 
they are and not as the movies have 


made us believe. Gorgeous comedy. 
Harris, 42, W. of B’way. 


WHEN A Man Loves—John Barrymore 
in a florid, but entertaining Manon 
Lescaut tale. And the Vitaphone 
again. SELWYN, 42, W. of B’way. 

The following also are recommended. 
Consult the daily papers to learn if they 
are showing and where: 
Faust, A LittLeE Journey, Hore Im- 
PERIAL, BLONDE OR BRUNETTE, and Para- 
DISE FOR Two. 
ART 


(Unless otherwise noted, galleries are 
open 10 A.M. to 6 P.M., weekdays only.) 


AFRICAN SCULPTURE—Famous collec 
tion of primitive things. New Arr 
Circe, 35 W. 57. 

AMERICAN STANDARD—Show of a newly 
associated group of old dealers. An- 
DERSON GALLERIES, Park at 59. 

BENTON—A voluntary offering of murals 
to the Public Library. New Gat- 
LERY, 600 Madison. 

BLUMENSCHEIN—Thirty new paintings. 
GRAND CENTRAL GALLERIES, 15 
Vanderbilt. 


Cassatt—Memorial Exhibition of etch- 
ings by Mary Cassatt. Open week 
days 9 A.M. to 6 P.M., Sundays | 
to 6 p.M. Print Gallery, Pustic 
Liprary, 5 Ave. at 42. 

CzopeEL—Something different from 
France; sloppy but soulful oils. 
Brummer, 27 E. 57. Closes Sat., 
Feb. 12. 

Hart—Water colors and drawings by 
“Pop” Hart, probably the best liked 
artist living. Open weekdays 10 
A.M. to 6 P.M., evenings 8 to 11 P.M., 
and Sundays 3 to 6 p.m. Our Gat 
LERY, 113 W. 13. 

Henry McFre—One of the best of the 
middle group. FRANK K. M. REHN, 
693 5 Ave. Closes Sat., Feb. 12. 

MarsH AND TaLcot—Water colors and 
sculpture by two young Americans. 
DupeEnsinoG, 43 E. 57. Closes Sat., 
Feb. 12. 

MinraTurEs—Annual show of the So 
ciety of Miniature Painters. Mac 
BETH GALLERIES, 15 E. 57. Closes 
Mon., Feb. 14. 

NADELMAN—Pink sculpture by a radi 
cal. KNoepier, 14 E. 57. 

()KeerFeE—Annual fireworks display of 
a woman who paints rings around 
the rainbow. Don’t miss it. Also 
open Sundays, 2 to 6 p.m. Room 


303, ANDERSON GALLERIES, Park at 
59. 


SweDisH Art—Swedish contemporary 
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FROM PAGE 10 


art. Open Sun., 1 to 6 p.m. Met 
ROPOLITAN Museum, 5 Ave. at 82. 
\WALKOWITZ AND TorEL—Paintings and 
drawings by two good artists. 
JewisH Art Center, 51 E. 10. 
Wittz—One of four hopefuls picked by 
Dupensine, 45 W. 4. 


MUSIC 


(Unless otherwise noted, perform- 
ances begin at 3 and 8:30 P.M.) 


RECITALS 

Guiomar Novags.—Only recital this 
season of a brilliant pianiste. Town 
Hatt, Sat. Aft., Feb. 12. 

IRENE SCHARRER—Return of an able 
pianist from England. A£gOLIAN 
Hatt, Sat. Aft., Feb. 12. 

LEAGUE OF Composers—Chamber music 
by young Americans. ANDERSON 
GALLERIES, Sun. Aft., Feb. 13. 

KATHERINE Bacon—Beethoven piano 
sonatas continued. STEINWAY HALL, 
Mon. Eve., Feb. 14. 

BEETHOVEN AssociATION—Another sur- 
prise package. Town Hatt, Mon. 
Eve., Feb. 14. 

JoHNSON AND Gorpon—Spirituals by a 
celebrated team. CARNEGIE HALL, 
Wed. Eve., Feb. 16. 

ErRNstT VON DoHNANYI—First of a series 
by Hungary’s most famous com- 
poser-pianist. CHICKERING HALL, 
Wed. Eve., Feb. 16. 


ORCHESTRAS AND CHORUSES 

PHILHARMONIC—Furtwaengler conduct- 
ing: CARNEGIE HALL, Fri. Aft., Feb. 
11; Sat. Eve., Feb. 12; Sun. Aft., 
Feb. 13; Thurs. Eve., Feb. 17; Fri. 
Aft., Feb. 18. Fri. Mats. at 2:30. 

PauL WHITEMAN—The leading jazzist 
plays at a movie house for one week 
only. Beginning Sat., Feb. 12. Para- 
MOUNT, B’way at 43. 

New YorK SyMpHONY—Klemperer con- 
ducting: Mecca TEMPLE, Sun. 
Aft., Feb. 13. CaArRNeEGIE HALL, 
Thurs. Aft., Feb. 17; Fri. Eve., Feb. 
18. 

YouNG Propte’s SyYMPHONY—Dam- 
rosch conducting: CARNEGIE HALL, 
Sat. Aft., Feb. 12. 

PHILADELPHIA ORcHESTRA—Stokowski 
conducting: CARNEGIE HALL, Tues. 
Eve., Feb. 15. 

lRIENDS OF Music—Bodanzky conduct- 
ing: Town Hatt, Sun. Aft., Feb. 
13. 

PropLe’s CHorus—Town Hatt, Sat. 
Eve., Feb. 12. 

OPERA 

\IeTROPOLITAN Opera Co.—Fri. Eve., 
Feb. 11, at 8, “Pelleas et Meli- 
sande”’; Sat. Aft., Feb. 12, at 2, “Cav- 
alleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci”; 
Sat. Eve., Feb. 12, at 8, “Jewels of 
the Madonna’’; Sun. Eve., Feb. 13, 
at 8:30, Concert; Thurs. Eve., Feb. 
17, at 8:15, “The King’s Henchman.””* 
Wed. Aft., Feb. 16, at 1:45, “Lo- 


ABOUT. TOWN. ; 











hengrin,” opening the annual Wag- 
ner Cycle of seven special matinées. 
*( Norte: “The King’s Henchman” is 
the new opera by Deems ‘Taylor and 
Edna St. Vincent Millay and the 
performance noted above will be its 
premiere. Its setting is 10th cen- 
tury England and it will be sung in 
English. ) 

INTIMATE Opera Co.—Mozart’s “La 
Finta  Giardiniera’” or Gluck’s 
“Orpheus.” See daily papers. Ma- 
tinées only, at 2:30, Mon., Feb. 14, 
Tues., Feb. 15, Wed., Feb. 16, and 
Fri., Feb. 18. Mayrarr, 44, E. of 
B’ way. 

SPORTS 

BoxiNG—DELANEY vs. MALONEY. ‘Two 
more candidates for Mr. Tunney’s 
title meet in another heavyweight 
elimination battle. 8:30 p.m., Fri., 
Feb. 18. Map. Se. Garpen. 

Hockey—ProressioNAL—Americans vs. 
Chicago, Sun., Feb. 13; Americans 
vs. Montreal, Tues., Feb. 15; Ran- 
gers vs. Montreal, Thurs., Feb. 17. 
All games at 8:30 p.m., Map. Sa. 
GARDEN. 

InpoorR Poto—Squadron A vs. Yale; 
Triangle Club vs. Riding and Driv- 
ing Club. 8:30 p.m., Sat., Feb. 12. 
Armory, Park at 94. 

BrooktyN Ripinc anp Drivinc 
CLuB TouRNAMENT—Mon., Feb. 
14, Tues., Feb. 15, and Thurs., Feb. 
17. All games at 6 p.m. BKLYN. 
RipinG AND Drivinc Cus, Van- 
derbilt Ave., Bklyn. 

Fatt Potro TourNAMENT — Final 
match, 5:30 p.m., Sat., Feb. 12. 105 
Armory, Franklin Ave., at 166. 

TrRacK—NeEw York A.C. Meet, 8 p.o., 
Mon., Feb. 14. Map. So. Garpen. 

ON THE AIR 

Karin BrRANZELL AND Lauritz Me - 
cH1oR. A leading contralto and ten- 
or from the Metropolitan Opera in 
another of the Brunswick all-star 
series. Station WJZ, Fri. Eve., 
Feb. 11, at 10. 

Utica Sincers—In the opinion of the 
music editor, the most amazing sing- 
ers of spirituals yet heard. Station 
WJZ, Fri. Eve., Feb. 11, at 10. 

PHILHARMONIC OrcCHESTRA — Furt- 
waengler conducting. Station WJZ, 
Sat. Eve., Feb. 12, at 8:30. 

New YorK SyMPHONY OrcCHESTRA— 
Damrosch conducting. STATION 
WEAF, Sat. Eve., Feb. 12, at 9. 

OTHER EVENTS 

Doc SHow—The Westminster Kennel 
Club holding its big annual display. 
Last two days, Fri., Feb. 11, and 
Sat., Feb. 12. 10 a.m. to 10 P.M. 
Map. Se. GARDEN. 

BazaAaRr—The Kettledrum, which is New 
York’s second oldest charity affair. 
Fri., Feb. 11. Open all day from 
11 a.m. This year at the PLaza. 
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For Mademoiselle (14 to 20 years) 
Also Size 31 for Small Women 


Goring Bramley [oat 


Reg. in U.§. Pat. Off. 
Or TWEED WITH SABLE 
FISHER DYED FITCH Fur 


Model 109>—Bramley coat of tan 
tweed with sable fisher dyed 
fitch fur shawl collar; or of 
gray tweed withsilverfisher 
dyed fitch fur. Coat also of 
Bramley quality Kashmir 
in beige, verdure green 
or black with shawl col- 
lar of sable fisher dyed 
fitch fur or in French 
blue or gray with sil- 
ver fisher dyed fitch 


fur. Silk 
lined. 100.00 


Bramley fashions are originated 
and patented by Franklin 


Simon & Co. 


Franklin Simon 8 Ca 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Firrh Ave., at 38th St., New Yorx 


Entire contents copyrighted, 1927, b 
Franklin heen fon Ine. . 
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MRS. ADAMS COFFYN, INc. 


Importers 


Interiors Gardens 
SIF 


Unusual pieces of furniture 
designed and made 


Distinctive lamps 


Lamp shades especially de- 
signed to fit their sur- 
roundings 


Garden Construction and 
planting plans 


Consultants on decorative 
and color problems 


AAGINs 


856 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


New York City 
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HROUGH the latest Stickley 

improvement you can now get 
a spiral-spring bed-davenport with 
no ridge down the center. 





Soft, deep, downy, 
all over—the new | 
Stickley Ridgeless | 
Davenport is just as 
comfortable as any 
other good bed. It 
will enable you to 
put up unexpected 
guests knowing they 
will have a really 
comfortable bed—the 
first essential of hos- 


And during the day, when the 
Stickley isn’t serving as a bed, it’s 
a handsome, luxurious davenport. 
One swift, easy motion makes the 
change. A child can do it. 











“Yes, it’s the truth!” 


Here at last is a spiral-spring bed davenport with no center ridge 


The new Stickley Ridgeless will 
give you lifetime service and satis- 
faction. It represents the very 
utmost in value. 

See the Stickley 
before you buy any 
davenport or day- 
bed. Look for the 
Stickley ‘‘Ridgeless’’ 
label on the bottom 
springs. All the big- 
ger, better stores in 
New York sell the 
Stickley Ridgeless. 
There are over 40 
styles, and innumer- 


pg By day a beautiful, comfortable davenport; by night able upholsterings to 
pitality. a real spiral-spring bed, with no ridge! 


fit in with the fur- 
nishings of any room, 


Stickley Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Syracuse, N. Y. N. Y. Office: 110 W. 34th St. 


Makers also, in Fayetteville, N.Y., of the famous 
Stickley Early American Furniture 





STLCKLEY 


Ridgeless 
GUEST DAVENPORT 
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Two-piece tailored suit 
of fine twill with white 
pique waistcoat. 69.00 


_— c's —_—_—_— 








Suit-costume of crepellawith 
matching crepe silk blouse 


metal stitched. 165.00 








The Suit “Returns to Gashion! 


suits and suit-costumes 


DY for now and for spring in a special new department presenting every 
important phase of this important fashion—for women and misses: 





SECOND FLOOR 
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BONWIT TELLER. &,CO. 
The Specially Shop of Oriyinations 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 38™ STREET, NEW YORK 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 


HE SIGN in the window said: 
“Which moves pity more, the 
girl that never gets a Valentine, 
or the man that never sends one?” 
It was a nice question. After look- 
ing very deeply into our pitying heart, 
we found that the great bulk of our 
compassion goes to neither—it goes to 


Pia oe 


the saleslady at the Valentine counter 
who has to help timid, vacillating cus- 
tomers choose between a red heart and 
a lace cupid. 





LMOST beyond belief is our 


sworn testimony that a driver of 


the Sheffield Farms Company rang, 


our bell at a quarter before six the 
other morning to collect a regular 
weekly bill. The story is brief. Our 
valet shot the man, destroyed the 
bill, confiscated the quart of milk, 
notified the horse, and went back to 
bed. Let this be a warning to all milk 
companies and to all people. 


ULLING over the long list of 
comparative luxuries for which 
Park Avenue residents yearly spend 





Vv 


two hundred and eighty million and 
no one-hundredths dollars, as accur- 


ately reported by the newspapers, we 
suddenly realized there was no item 
“Gin,” or its equivalent. Why? Two 
millions were spent for candies, three 
millions spent for flowers, but noth- 
ing was said about light wines, beer, 
or their corollary propositions. <A 
diligert house-to-house canvass has en- 
abled us to compute this annual item. 
We find it comes to just short of 
twenty-five dollars. We assume that 
the Association, in making up its 
budget, merely absorbed it in the item 
called “Yachts.” 


E MAY be more cynical than 

the general run of mankind— 
but we must confess that there is one 
spectacle of which we never tire; and 
that is the spectacle of overdressed 
women waiting on the wrong corner 
for a bus and growing more and more 
angry and indignant. May they never 
cease this lovely occupation. Back of 


it, perhaps, is our feeling that in this 





age of rich wives the only thing that 
makes life bearable is the fact that 
women can still be smiled at. 


URING the unclean month of 

January, we-learn, the Health 
Commission arrested only five persons 
for violating the black smoke ordi- 
nance and the total in fines was but 
thirty-five dollars. Although we be- 
lieve the Commission to be vigilant 
in its attack on offensive chimneys, we 
wonder if they are happy in their 
selection of miscreants. Thirty-five 


dollars, as we see thirty-five dollars, 
would hardly pay one white-wing for 
his trouble in sweeping up one cinder. 
And if it be true (as we are now in- 
formed) that one citizen intends to 
bring a damage suit against the city 
for turning his yellow canary into a 
blackbird, the city should certainly 
fortify itself against loss by a heavier 
system of fines for this soft-coal 
nuisance, 


4c 


OPPING with skepticism, we 

looked into a report that the ma- 
jority of ushers at the Paramount 
Theatre are college graduates. It is 
true, every word of it true. Many 
are from N.Y.U. and Columbia; 
some, our informant vaguely mur- 
mured, are from “a small Southern 
university.” And while it is one of 
the quaint paradoxes of a bewitching 
nation that at the portals of its most 
childish diversion stand the exponents 
of its highest education, still, to a 
sensitive nature like ours, it is grati- 
fying to be welcomed to the cool dusk 
of a movie by a young man who is at 


least B.S. (bachelor of seating). 


Happy Ending 
AREFULLY deleting the 


names, we pass along a bit of 
scandal from the art world revived 
recently when a prominent illustrator 
gave a very successful exhibition. It 
seems that a number of years ago he 
was badly in need of funds. In this 
crisis a patron commissioned him to 
make a reproduction of Rheims Cathe- 
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ame “Did you get a good 


picture of my little girl?” 


dral. For several months he practi- 
cally lived at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum until he became so familiar a 
figure that the officials grew bored and 
gave him the freedom of a “trusty” 
among the private collections. And 
then the absent-minded patron sailed 
for Europe without leaving any pay- 
ment. 

The unfortunate artist again faced 
starvation, and his want became so 
grievous that he finally carried off a 
number of signed Whistlers which he 
found gathering dust in a drawer at 
the Metropolitan. He sold them to an 
art firm for $500 each. Then all 
went well until the senior mem- 
ber of the art firm returned from a 
trip abroad. When he saw the Whist- 
lers, he uttered a low moan and said, 
“T gave those Whistlers to the Met- 
ropolitan!” The atmosphere was full 
of voltage for a time, but things 
worked out eventually. The Whist- 
lers went back to the Metropolitan, 
the dealer took his loss, and 
the artist received a suspended sen- 
tence. At the moment he is deep in 
European study at the expense of that 
old loose-wad, Otto Kahn. 


Lvent 
R. ZIEGFELD’S theatre is 


open at last; and, what with the 
excitement of the occasion, it is with 
little wonder one reads that Ameri- 
ca’s leading merchant of glory has 


come do: 1 with nervous exhaustion. 
Just gett g in and out of the lobby 
during t1e intermission gave our 


nerves something of a fraying. 

The premiére was, of course, one 
of the big mob scenes of the season, 
and was staged with the same lavish 
hand that has marked the producer’s 
activities ever since he gave up the 
management of Sandow, the strong 





MIDWINTER DOG DAYS 


man, some years ago. As early as 
seven o'clock great arc lights were 
turned on the bellying facade of the 
new structure at Sixth Avenue and 
Fifty-fourth Street, and the folk who 
find pleasure watching celebrities 
stumble out of taxicabs began to as- 
semble. 

Among the sixteen hundred who 
gathered within were, according to 
one press account we read, “women 
famed for their beauty and grace, men 
noted as financial giants, artists, so- 
cial celebrities and foreign diplo- 
mats.” We micht add also that po- 
litical wifedom was represented by 
the Mesdames Smith and Walker, po- 
lar exploration by Roald Amundsen, 
the motion-picture industry by Charles 
Chaplin, the steel industry by Judge 
Gary, the shimmy by Miss Gilda Gray 
and matrimony by Miss Peggy Hop- 
kins Joyce—to mention only a few. 


HE THEATRE itself proved to 

be a surprisingly attractive 
arena of uncertain period (some- 
one said Vanishing American, but 
that is unverified), with yellow 
sienna the dominant color note. 
We found it much more attrac- 
tive, for instance, than the Guild 
Theatre, the house that Art built. 
It is constructed, a program 
note says, in a perfect ellipse, an ar- 
chitectural innovation the advantage 
of which we are unable to pass upon. 
The program also points out that its 
chairs are upholstered not only on the 
seat but on the back and that the space 
between rows is wider than in most 
theatres. It is, however, not yet wide 
enough to eliminate the infliction of 
shin bruises by late arrivals. Chief 
among the attractions is “the largest 
oil painting in the world,” a some- 
what gaudy but imaginative mural 
depicting “the lovers of all ages.” The 
reunion of these heart-torn folk over- 
flows the walls to the ceiling. We 
prefer the painting to its nearest rival 
for size, the mural in the Sistine 
Chapel, largely because you do not 
have to lie on your back to look at it. 


E WILL UNDOUBTEDLY 

receive half a dozen letters ad- 
vising us that a variant of the follow- 
ing was chronicled in a joke book in 
1832; nevertheless we print it on the 
trustworthy testimony of one of our 
legal scouts that it actually happened. 
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Judge Corrigan was hearing a case 
for legal separation. 

“Your honor,” said the plaintiff, 
“before that woman gets up in the 
morning she begin to talk, and all day 
jong she talks and talks and—” 

“About what?” inquired the grave 
jurist. 

“She won’t say,’ 
dered witness. _ 


’ 


replied the bewil- 


Guedalla 


LIO’S most waggish votary, Phil- 

ip Guedalla, whom the pencil 

of the incomparable Max once pic- 
tured as torn between literature and 
the law, is tasting now the solemn de- 
lights of the American lecture plat- 


ee anal 









“Junior! 
here!” 


form, discoursing at Harrisburg, Pa., 
on the present posture of politics in 
England, and then leaping nimbly to 
Lowell, Mass., where, on Monday af- 
ternoon last, a presumably entranced 
audience was instructed on how to be 
entertaining though an historian. 
Guedalla is a swarthy Oxonian of 
slightly Levantine aspect, still in his 
thirties and hardy enough to face 
calmly (with the brave Mrs. Guedal- 
la) a lecture tour that will take him 
all the way to Hollywood, where any 
ene who can write sentences that will 
parse is said to be received with almost 
touching awe. Guedalla arrived here 
a fortnight ago and the local reporters 
swarmed like flies to the Hotel Chat- 
ham—women for the most part, who 
asked him how he wrote and why and, 
if he did not mind telling them, what. 
Some attendant Diggory must have 
yearned to whisper: “Tell ’em that 
one about Grouse in the gun-room” 
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or: “Tell ’em how you once said that 
any stigma would do to beat a dogma 
with.” If he neglected to mention 
that he had just followed “The Sec- 
ond Empire” with a biography of 
Palmerston, published here only last 
week, it was probably less from a 
dainty lack of salesmanship than from 
a fear that they would then wish to 
know who this guy Palmerston was. 
}.xhausting and painful researches in- 
to the long life of that spry octogena- 
rian have left Guedalla with only one 
fixed rule to guide his further career 
as a biographer, and that is to limit his 
contemplation to lives cut short in their 
prime. Shelley and Chatterton, he 
thinks, are a couple of dandy subjects. 


. 
ONSISTENCY, NOWADAYS, 


is so rare that we stopped in the 
street the other morning and cheered 
when we saw that a truck delivering 
coal at an Episcopal Church was pro- 
nounced in enormous letters to be the 
property of “The Trinity Fuel Cor- 
poration of Manhattan.” 


Royal 
SSUMING that an American 


tourist might enjoy bathing in a 
king’s bathtub, a company here, we 





learn, has chartered the former royal 
yacht of England and is booking 
passengers now for a Mediterra- 
nean cruise next winter. Luxury seems 
to be the keynote, for, we are in- 
formed, the King’s suite—which has 
two beds and several windows and has 


—— 
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rot been altered since last used by His 
Majesty—will go for $8,000, includ- 
ing the deep and large bathtub. Fur- 
thermore, the yacht is still stocked with 
the rarest of wines and liqueurs. 

A travel expert tells us that the 
Mediterranean, as a sea, still leads in 
popularity but that prohibition has 
made the Caribbean a rival, cruises 
having increased from seven or eight 
a winter, a decade ago, to twenty-five 
or more this year, and these on much 
larger ships. Round-the-world tour- 
ing has likewise felt the boom—and 
presented a problem for the manage- 
ment. On the long trips the Ameri- 
can tourists get so chummy with the 
stewards as to unfit them for return 
to the trans-Atlantic service. Also 
the tourists offer a problem to the 
psychologist. On the Berengaria’s 
first trip around the world over a 
dozen people, mostly ladies, are said 
never to have gone ashore. 


Causes 


M* E. H. SorHern’s play has 
closed (Mr. Belasco’s third 
rather expensive failure of the sea- 
son), and it is said that an incident 





Wrre-Har: “Suppose it?ll ever amount to anything?” 








“Tck! Tck! Look at funny, funny man!” 


at one of its last performances may 
disclose the reason. Two gentlemen 
of the era in which Mr. Belasco was 
known as “the wizard” sat through 
the first act with some nervousness. 
When the curtain had fallen one of 
them turned to the other and said: 

“You know, I believe this must be 
the younger Sothern.” 


RS. FISKE, too, has come and 

gone, and perhaps a conversa- 
tion overheard as a matinée crowd was 
filing out is as good an explanation as 
any of why her season in “Ghosts” 
was so short. 

“She’s a fine actress,” a slightly 
gaudy lady explained to her com- 
panion, “‘but she ought to have a bet- 
ter show. They ought to get who- 
ever wrote ‘Sex’ to write one for her.” 


Fashionable 


HE SEASON progresses and we 
have the big dog show with us 
again. For several days they have 
been decorating the Garden in purple 
and gold, the Westminster Kennel 
Club’s colors (a dashing innovation 
for this conservative organization). 
It is the club’s fifty-first consecu- 
tive annual display and many breeds 
have come and gone out of fashion 
since the days when it was a shooting 
club and exhibited its pointers, setters 
and spaniels in the Old Gilmore Gar- 
den. Twenty-five years ago the smart 
dog was the mastiff; just ; fore the 
war it was the white bull terrier. Then 
came the German shepherd, the cocker 
spaniel, the schnauzers. This year the 
schnauzers have two classes in the 
show, the toy variety having come into 
its own; but the glamor of fashion 
seems to be passing them and attach- 
ing itself to the wire-haired fox ter- 
rier. Of these one hundred and sixty- 
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six are entered this year, with Mr. 
Moses Taylor, Mr. Quincy Adams, 
Mr. Shaw McKean and Mr. Win- 
throp Rutherfurd among those show- 
ing them. 

Other breeds are not without their 
champions, however. Mrs. Harry 
Payne Whitney is showing Cairn ter- 
riers; Mrs. William Randolph Hearst, 
Kerry Blue terriers; Mrs. Hartley 
Dodge and Mr. Samuel Untermeyer, 
German shepherds; the Rockefeller 
boys, J. Stillman and Godfrey S., 
Newfoundlands, and F. Skiddy Von 
Stade, the poloist, Sealyhams. 

There are, of course, many Eng- 
lish dogs shown, and it may startle you 
to hear them referred to as descendants 
of War Babies. For your enlighten- 
ment we disclose that any puppies that 
were whelped during the war years 
in England were not allowed to be 
registered, the English government 
having a prejudice against dog raising 
during those strenuous times, and that 
the puppies of that period were dubbed 
War Babies. 


Provision 


NE OF our haughtier architects 

recently was asked to design a 
mausoleum but was inclined to tilt 
his nose until he was told that a con- 
siderable sum had been set aside for 
the work in the will of the gentle- 
man to be entombed. With due cau- 
tion he examined the will, to find that 
it began with this quotation: “Lay 
not up for yourselves treasures upon 
earth, where moth and dust doth cor- 
rupt and where thieves break in and 
steal, but lay up for yourselves treas- 
ures in Heaven.” ‘The second para- 
graph set aside $300,000 for the 
mausoleum and, furthermore, pre- 
scribed that the quotation be inscribed 
thereon. 


At Liberty 
HENEVER a matron sighs 


with complete satisfaction over 
her new photograph, the photog- 
rapher’s heart sinks, for he knows she 
will never have another taken in this 
world. The fair and throaty Jeanne 
Fagels, we are told, finds her own 
staggering success in “Rain” a similar 
curse and is now ina pardonable panic 
at the thought of facing her public in 
any role less nourishing than that of 
Sadie Thompson. Thus far all man- 
agerial announcements of her appear- 
ance in this play or that have proved 


hasty. She did actually rehearse for 
a few trying days in “Chicago,” 
wherewith the substitute Francine 
Larrimore is now packing the Music 
Box. One gathered then that the 
great star must be secretly minded to 
follow Sadie Thompson with some- 
thing pretty doggy, so distasteful did 
she find the common, murderous little 
doll in “Chicago.” Indeed, she re- 
fused flatly to permit that vulgar 
wench to say “damn” or even “ain’t.” 


ER CONNECTION © with 

“Chicago” was dissolved by her 
just staying away from rehearsals. Af- 
ter several days of anxiety, the dis- 
tracted management tracked her to 
the Eagels nest, where her husband, 
Mr. Coy, protested sharply against 
such exaggerated solicitude. In- 
deed, Mr. Coy explained that when 
he himself was n.inded to stay away 
several days from Wall Street, no 
searching parties ever set out with St. 
Bernards to look for him. ‘Though 
Miss Eagels looked ravishingly lovely 
on the first night of “Chicago”— 
she was in the audience—she appears 
to have been ailing all year. The 
fine effect of her widely heralded 
farewell fortnight in “Rain” at the 
Century last fall, for instance, was 
somewhat impaired by the circum- 
stance that her understudy played 
seven of the performances. ‘The ad- 
vertisements in the newspapers rarely 
announce such substitutions. Indeed, 
it is customary for the announcement 
to be made from the stage. The play- 
goers are hurriedly told they can have 
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their money back, but as the auditori- 
um is then immediately plunged into 
Stygian darkness, the vast majority in 
the audience (as the whole theatrical 
world knows) can be counted on to 
stay put, rather than crawl on their 
hands and knees to the box office. 


Strategy 


Ww! ARE informed that one of 
the younger matrons of Brook- 
lyn recently ventured to New York 
to take tea with Mrs. Vircent Astor. 
She. took a taxicab from Grand Cen- 
tral to the Astor home and when she 
made the return trip a little later was 
surprised to see that the meter regis- 
tered a figure more than double that 
recorded the first time. Being a wo- 
man of strong mind she called a po- 
liceman. The gentleman in blue was 
greeted halfway. across the street by 
shouts from the chauffeur: “She got 
in at Mrs. Vincent Astor’s! She got 
in at Mrs. Vincent Astor’s!” 
The woman paid, we are told. 


Quests 


YOUNG gentleman who recent- 

ly telephoned Mrs. Isa Glenn 
Schindel, author of “Little Pitchers,” 
so intrigued her with a request that 
he be allowed to “gaze into her eyes 
for just one minute,” with a possible 
reward to her of $1,000, that she gave 
him permission to call. He arrived 
with a much older man, evidently his 
father, and explained that his request 





“Oh, men are all right, I guess—if you have patience.” 
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“Say, sister—I could be fond of you in a big way, 


“Yeah?” 
” Yeah.” 


was not sentimental, but that he cher- 
ished a theory that genius could be 
detected by a study of the veins in the 
whites of a person’s eyes. His promise 
of the $1,000 reward, it seems, was 
contingent on his winning the Nobel 
Prize with a treatise on the subject. 
Mrs. Schindel, it appears, was not in- 
terested. However, her nineteen-year- 
old son, who is also reported w ve 
working on a novel, was so fascinated 
when he learned of the prdposal that 
he set out to find the young man and 
undergo the test. His searth has been 
in vain, it seems, for hevhas no other 
clue to the genius-det¢ctor’s identity 
than that he claims to have brought 
about the Yokohama, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and Santa Barbara earth- 


quakes. 
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The Gotham 


HE CALM stateliness of the 

Gotham Hotel, its panelled wal- 
nut dining room, the preservation of 
its conservative somnolence and dig- 
nity with Fifth Avenue going into 
brisk trade all around it, long have 
caused misgiving, and we were not un- 
prepared when we heard that the days 
of the present régime there are num- 
bered. 

Mr. William R. Wood runs it 
and his lease expires in two years. 
The building is owned by Mr. Man- 
ger of the Manger Hotels, who 
bought it six years ago when he ac- 
quired the St. Regis across the street. 

Mr. Wood is of the old school, a 
gracious gentleman, who came to the 


Gotham eighteen years ago from the 
Buckingham, down the Avenue at 
Fiftieth, which had been the conserv- 
atively swank place of its day, and he 
brought with him much of its cliéntéle 
as well as many of its faithful ser- 
vants. Some of both are still to be 
found at the Gotham; and when the 
hotel passes out of his hands, Mr. 
Wood plans to gather his old retainers 
and transplant them in a group to a 
quiet place in the country. 


HE HOTEL was built twenty- 

five years ago by Mark Hanna and 
others. Its early days were marked by 
two or three failures, due in part, one 
concludes, to an ordinance which for- 
bade the maintenance of a bar in any 
building whose entrance was within 
two hundred feet of a church. The St. 


Regis, across the street, moved its en- 


trance two hundred and one feet away 
from the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, but the Gotham was too close 
to it for such escape. The owners did 
everything they could to have this law 
changed and once gained the passage 
of an amendment, but it was vetoed 
by the Governor. ‘Their ultimate 
solution was an early variant of mod- 
ern prohibition evasion schemes. A 
wholesale liquor house was established 
down the block, and guests’ orders, 
telephoned from the dining room, 
brought a boy running up the street 
with the wine. 
» 


HILE THE SPORT of Kings 

may have moved temporarily to 
the fairer fields of the South, Belmont 
Park is not without its activity. The 
new landscape architecture of the rac- 
ing course, it seems, already has 
brought about the installation of a 
pond in the infield. Now members 
of the Long Island Fishing Club, un- 
harried by bookmakers, may be seen 
breaking it in by using it for Saturday 
bait-casting practice. 


HE LIQUOR MARKET: 
Champagne, Heidsieck 1914, 
$125 @ $130. Sherry, Oloroso, 
$45 @ $48. Gins: Canadian Gor- 
den, $44; triple distilled Gordon, 
$85 (very scarce). Whiskeys: Old 
Highland Scotch, up to $78; Over- 
holt Rye, up to $135 (very scarce). 
Liqueurs down. Créme de Cacao, 
per bottle, $10@$12; Quantro, per 

bottle, $12(@$15. 
—THE New YorKERS 
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REHEARSING THE COUGHERS BEFORE A BROADWAY OPENING 
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MY OWN LIFE 


| After reading the second volume 
of Frank Harris’ “My Life.’ ] 


How I Broke Wirn JoHN 
WILKEs BoorH 


OOTH had always interested 

me. We had, however, one 

point upon which we differed 
profoundly. You have _ probably 
divined it: the assassination of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, the American President. 
[ met Booth first in Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

“Strange name for a town on the 
other side of the Mississippi which, if 
we are to believe the Rev. William 
E. Barton, the great Emancipator 
never crossed,” I remarked to Booth 
to break the ice. 

“‘He’s everywhere,” Booth grunted. 
“Stamps, Lincoln pennies; now here. 
It’s hopeless.” 

“Annoying, I should say.” 

“Rather,” said Booth. ‘“Demned 
annoying.” ° 

“Tell me, Booth.” . . . I began. 
“You’re not sensitive about speaking 
about it?” 

“Not a bit,” Booth replied, “if you 
don’t mind yourself.” 

“Why did you kill him, Booth?” 
I asked bluntly. “‘He’d paid for his 
seat.” 

“Tt was a matter of principle,” 
Booth said. “It was a matter of 
principle... and ‘hen — suddenly 
everything seemed to go black. I had 
no time to think of the monetary 
angle.” 

“Still, I think it was a mistake,” I 
insisted. 

“We all have to make such decisions 
for ourselves,” Booth answered. 
“What would you have done in my 
place?” 

“What were they playing?” 

““Qur American Cousin,’ with 
Mrs. Siddons.” 

“You couldn’t have had a shot at 
Siddons?” 

“T might,” Booth mused. 

“Sixty years later the result would 
have been the same.” 

“T might have ‘missed her,” Booth 
said. ‘The man’s lack of decision and 
initiative disillusioned me. I saw too 
clearly his inherent shallowness. 
Komm mein schatz wir fakren im 
automobil, as Heine puts it. Booth 
could never have known the meaning 
of those lines. I doubted even if he 
knew German.” 


~ boa ena 








“Well, if that’s the way you feel 
about it,” I said. Booth had turned 
away. I was not sorry. 


THE TRuE Story oF My Break 
WitH GERTRUDE STEIN 


HE REAL story of my break 

with Gertrude Stein may be in- 
teresting. For a Yong time I had 
noticed that when’ I would come to 
the door of Gertrude Stein’s house 
and ring the belk nobody would an- 
swer. Sometimes a window would 
open and someone would look out 
and them the window would shut 
again. 

Occasionally a maid would come to 
the door and say, “No, Miss Stein 
(or Mademoiselle Stein, as the maid 
called her in French) is not home 
(pas chez elle).” I felt, though, that 
Miss Stein liked me and wanted to 
see me. So I took to dropping in 
informally. I would drop in during 





“Hey, ma, look outa the 
winda! Mike don’t believe yer 
cross-eyed,” 
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dinner and stay for the dessert (In 
French, entremets or more often, 
fromage). Or I would drop in for 
tea when I saw other people going in 
and I felt sure Miss Stein must be 
at home. Miss Stein was always 
charming. 

“Hemingway, why do you always 
come here drunk?” she asked me one 
afternoon. 

“T don’t know, Miss Stein,” I an- 
swered. “Unless it’s to see you.” 

Another time Miss Stein said, 
“Hemingway, why do you come here 
at all?” I was at a loss for an answer. 

I tried to talk about literature to 
Miss Stein. “I am trying to form 
my style on yours, Miss Stein,” I said 
one rainy afternoon. “I want to write 
like you, like Henry James, like the 
Old Testament and—”’ I added, “like 
that great Irishman, James Joyce.” 

“All you young men are alike,” 
Miss Stein said. Frankly, I was hurt. 
As I left, three young Russian paint- 
ers entered. “All you young men 
are alike,” Miss Stein greeted them. 
The young Russians broke into eager 
chatters. It was an exciting state- 
ment. They hoped it was true. What 
times we would all have then. 

The next time I came to Miss 
Stein’s house the maid struck at me 
with a bicycle pump. 

“Pardon,” I said, speaking French, 
“that’s a bicycle pump,” 

“Connais bien,” she said. (“I know 
it,” in Fr.) 

“And I am Ernest Hemingway— 
the writer,” I added. 

“A llez-vous en,’ the maid replied. 
(“I have my orders,” in Fr.) 

I went back several times but the 
door was always locked. One day the 
door was nailed shut, and there was a 
surly looking bloodhound (chien du 
sangre) that growled as I came near, 
and a large sign, KEEP Outr—Tuis 
Means You! (N’EntrrEz Pas— 
C’Esr Tor). Miss Stein had written 
the sign (in French) herself. 

It was then that I broke with Miss 
Stein. I have never ceased to feel 
that I did her a great injustice and, 
needless to say, I have never ceased to 
regret it. 


How I Broke WitrH My 
CHILDREN 


CAME home several nights and 
could not find my children any- 
where. I waited several months and 
received nothing but a series of cable- 
grams. One came from Australia and 
said: Ir Is UseLtess ro Try AND 
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Locate Me You O.p StiFF SIGNED 
Your Son JoHN Hap.ey NICANOR. 

Another came from New South 
Wales: 

You ARE Onty WastiInGc TIME 
LooKING FoR ME FATHER SIGNED 
Your DauGHTER PILAR CEZANNE 
HeminGway. ‘Telegrams like those 
came from all over the world. 
Finally I resolved to break it off with 
the children. Needless to say I have 
ceased to regret my hasty action, both 
in their case and in that of Miss Stein. 


How I Broke WitrH BENCHLEY 


HIS IS less clear. As a matter 

of fact, I may not have broken 
with Benchley. Somehow, I hope I 
haven’t. However, if I have I would 
like to add that I will never cease to 
regret it. 

(Next Installment—How I broke 
with Dos Passos, Coolidge, Disraeli, 
Lincoln and Shakespeare.) 

—ErneEst HEMINGWAY 


OF ALL THINGS 
CCORDING to Health Com- 


missioner Harris, New York 

has a yearly fall of one hun- 
dred and thirty-five tons of coal soot 
per square mile. ‘The situation is so 
had that we have to wash all our 
dirty linen in White Plains. 


Now it appears that all hopes of a 
friendly settlement of the delicate 
Chinese question have been shattered 
by Great Britain’s insistence upon 
sending in more troops. ‘There is 
nothing more devastating than John 
Bull in the China shop. 


His refusal of one billion dollars 
for the motor works definitely estab- 
lishes Ford as a richer man _ than 
Rockefeller. This fact will automati- 
cally entitle Henry to get off a worse 
joke than the one about the blind 
pig. 


The New York theatre has now 
decided to do its own washing. We 
still feel, however, that the audience 
should do the censoring. People easi- 
ly shocked by what they see on the 
stage should either stay at home or 
sit in a box. 
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“Invite the Wigginses? Good God, Winnie, they 


’ 
arent cultured.” 


The Celtic came into Boston with 
a great gaping hole in her bow. Eye- 
witnesses say she looked as if she 
had been christened with synthetic 
gin. 

. 

Astronomers have been poking their 
noses into nebulae a million light years 
away which, they charge, are spiral 
groupings of stars. This sounds revo- 
lutionary, and if Mr. Kellogg hears 
about it, his day will be utterly 
ruined. 

. 

A delegation of Texas Republi- 
cans recently came to Washington 
and declared for Coolidge in 1928. 
They got cakes and sausages for that 
and, no doubt, the other three Texas 
Republicans will be along shortly. 


Our mayor has been given the key 
to the city of Havana. We cannot 
recall a more beautiful case of retri- 
bution. 

. 


Optimistic Democrats now feel 
that their party will put up a much 
harder fight next year than it did in 
1924. Some go so far as to predict 
that they will have themselves all 
nicely killed off by June. 

. 


The B. of T., P. & P. M. of the 
M. E. Church has endorsed W. G. 
McA. for the Democratic nomination 
for President. We thought McAdoo’s 
recent speech sounded a little wild 
but, no doubt, there was Methodist 
in his madness. 


What does one answer when the 
telephone operator says, “Thank 
you”? 

“Tha’s_ all right” would _ be 
premature and “Don’t mention it” 
would ruin everything. Perhaps ther: 
is a book of phonetiquette. 


An A.P. dispatch says: “The Al- 
buquerque Advertising Club _ has 
launched a movement to change the 
name of the State of New Mexico 
to Coolidge.” We hereby launch 
movement to change the name of 
that organization to The Albuquerque 
Sel f-Advertising Club. 


Representative Ogden L. Mills has 
taken up his duties as Under-Secretary 
of the Treasury. New Yorkers with 
long memories will recall Mr. 
Mills as an under-candidate for 


~ 
Governor. 
° 


The Mirror and the Graphic hav 
been barred from the newsstands in 
Princeton, N. J. From what we’ve 
been hearing lately, Princeton is no 
place for the innocent little fellow, 
anyway. 

o 


The doggiest note in feminine ap- 
parel comes not from Paris, but from 
Jeffersonville, Indiana. A ten-year- 
old girl goes to school wearing knick- 
ers under a temporary restraining or- 
der of the court. She expects to 
appear soon in a permanent injunction 
suit. —Howarp BruBAaKER 
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DNA MILLAY’S father was a 

stevedore on the wharves at 

Rockland, Maine. So was his 
father. Before him, certain Millays 
owned houses and lands—but that was 
long ago. Her mother appears to 
remember little of her own biography, 
but it is known that as a girl she 
migrated from Maine to Boston to 
sing in the chorus of the Castle Square 
Opera Company. She returned to 
Rockland later and married, bearing 
three children to Millay pére and 
eventually divorcing him. For years 
after the separation, Cora Millay 
served as a country nurse. Part of her 
wages went to purchase Beethoven 
lessons for Edna, her eldest daugh- 
ter. 

Edna sent Beethoven out of her 
life at sixteen or thereabouts. She 
had discovered that her finger-reach 
was too short for a pianist. If she 
couldn’t do a thing superlatively she 
wouldn’t do it at all. Then an in- 
teresting substitution took place— 
very interesting indeed when you re- 
member that this winter, eighteen 
years later, Edna is responsible, with 
Deems Taylor, for the opera that 
opens on the seventeenth of this 
month at the Metropolitan. Shortly 
after she closed her Beethoven folio, 
long ago, Edna wrote “‘Renascence.” 
It is a long poem and, verbally, it 
approximates a Beethoven concerto. 
It has the same transitions from 
cosmic terror to cosmic ecstasy; bril- 
liant arpeggios of words are flung 
up in the course of a long, sea-like 
rhythm; it has the divisions one is 
accustomed to find in Beethoven. The 
legend was written over and over, dis- 
carded, returned to. Edna was a poet 
when it was done—but a poet envious- 
ly indebted to music. 


FEW years later, “Renascence” 

won her a poetry prize and fame. 
More immediately, Miss Caroline B. 
Dow, who was visiting in Maine that 
summer, read the poem and raised the 
money to send Edna to Vassar. 

The fresh imagination was driven 
in harness for a time. The poetry 
dwindled. The Millay verses written 
at Vassar are in general flippant or 
only pretty or they are vain attempts 
to repeat the naive passion of “Ren- 
ascence.”” A knowing and rather dis- 
agreeable childishness crept in. Edna’s 


“VINCENT” 


own resemblance to an eerie child was 
liked at Vassar; a critic might say that 
she wrote poems to that. Once only 
her feeling was projected clearly be- 
yond herself. An elegy addressed to a 
college friend who died is perhaps the 
most intense poem she ever wrote. 
Edna nearly lost her Vassar degree 
at the end of four years, although she 
had worked hard for it. She had also 


will be the second at the Metropolitan. 
That first time she watched and 
listened through a peephole under the 
platform, where she lay hiding. 

The college incident will seem 
trivial to you, perhaps. But that only 
means you have been a long time out 
of college. Edna is said to have 
maintained a brave front that gradu- 
ation day, but it was known that in 
private she drooped. Social approval, 
high and low, then as now, was very 
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necessary to this poor young poet 
from a Maine small town. Her 
patroness stepped into the crisis, how- 
ever. 

She had heard of the college 
misdemeanors and dismissed them 
kindly. She proposed that Edna ac- 
company her to New York, and 
named a Y.W.C.A. hotel in the 
great city where college-bred young 
women led useful lives. In a dainty, 
clean room the author of “Ren- 
ascence,” as yet unpublished, would 
write poetry; from it she would 
emerge to meet the literary world. 
The difference between the market 








value of the poems and the keep of 


| the poet would be met—delicately, 
regularly. The patroness would be 


sponsor to a “genius. The genius 
would have a motherly, well-to-do 
protector of sound taste and position. 
Edna accepted. In 1917 she lived 
with her benefactress in Y.W.C.A. 








ene per 


Edna St. Vincent Millay 


played hard. The week before her 
class was graduated one frolic took 
her far from Poughkeepsie, so far 
that when an automobile broke down 
she was forced to spend the night 
miles and miles away with married 
friends. Staying out the night with- 
out permission is a grave matter at 
Vassar and the poet was forbidden the 
campus; an ugly rumor appeared that 
she would be denied her degree. The 
second calamity did not take place, 
but Edna’s world swayed. Still, she 
had written the baccalaureate hymn— 
and to drill her classmates in it teach- 
ers were decoyed elsewhere and the 
poet smuggled into an auditorium, 
where, in disguise (male disguise, 
some say, though that is perhaps only 
myth) she taught the girls to chant 
her verses. It was her first experience 
in hearing people sing her poetry. It 





headquarters in the East Fifties for 
a certain period. 

I do not know the circumstances 
of her escape, but within a short time 
she left the Y.W.C.A., never to re- 
turn. When a Millay mentions the 
incident today it is to say that, obvi- 
cusly, the Y.W.C.A. was no place 
for Edna. One of the Millay volumes 
of poetry is dedicated to her bene- 
factress, but the poet does not see her 
often. Edna moved to a cheap room, 
a series of cheap rooms, in Green- 
wich Village. It is a locality, one 
reflects, lying at a considerable spiritu- 


al distance from the Y.W.C.A. 


Sg yond was entered in the 
Lyric Year poetry competition, 
where it drew a prize. Presently Mitch- 
ell Kennerley announced the poem’s 
appearance as a book. Edna was poor, 
but there is no record of her search 
for a job, then or afterward. She 
lived on the meager sums her verses 
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earned in print, and on loans frum 
friends. 


orA MIL-ay presently appeared in 
C a ramshackle little house where 
Edna and her two sisters had set up ir- 
regular housekeeping in West ‘Twen- 
ty-ninth Street— far over West, 
near the river. This mother had been 
her daughter’s ally in a flight from 
financial security, a rare attitude in a 
mother. 

Now that Cora was about once 
again, with her store of racial mem- 
ories, Edna began to write. Ballads 
came at first—folk lore from the 
shores of the northern sea; pictures of 
rare Maine weather and of stony 
Maine fields; obscure, poignant dra- 
mas in the lives of love-hungry wo- 
men in small Maine houses. The 
ballads brought in money. A year 
passed—two years; then came the love 
sonnets. 

Some of them lay unprinted 
for years, circulating only among 
friends. All are collected in the latest 
Millay book, after much indecision on 
the part of the poet. They are sonnets 
about loves, rather than love. They 
celebrate the loves of footloose youth 
—of footloose girls, not men. This 
verse is too passionate to be called 
light poetry, but there is a curious 
omission in it, for there is no poem 
of abandonment to love. The only 
genuine surrender is to death. Nor 
is death here the harsh, blank 
thing that death really is to most 
of us. 

It is the only intensity available af- 
ter a love that has burned on nothing 
but itself—only a metaphor, perhaps, 
that the poet uses for goodby. 


HE SURPRISING thing about 

these sonnets was the number of 
young women and men who could 
quote bits from them before they were 
widely circulated. Apparently, at least, 
one section of the incoming generation 
had seen nothing so accurate about it- 
self in print. Consider the time: we 
had just gone into the war, and a 
roll-call in the camp of American let- 
ters would have brought up a hundred 
explorers of the social problem to one 
of love. 

Flaming youth was_ still un- 
named—-spanked, if possible, deplored, 
unsung. The jazz age was unknown. 
Fitzgerald had yet to write his descrip- 
tions of moneyed, jigging youth. Dos 
Passos had not uttered the contempt 





with which sensitive youth saw the 
war, nor the wildness that followed 
when he got back home. ‘The war 
itself had barely begun. ‘The war 
passed over us in thunder. ... At 
the end, sonnets by a girl in Green- 
wich Village about “fierce and trivial 
love” began to be widely known. They 
appeared in stray, little-known publi- 
cations, for in those days Edna pub- 
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lished how and where the necessity 
moved her. She had no notion how 
to make the sensible publisher’s con- 
tracts that now insure her a pleasant 
income. 

But her public cohered quick- 
ly in 1919 when the boys got back 
from France. Crowds of them came 
—boys fresh from the wars, hungrily 
fierce about love and as trivial as you 
please and the young women of the 
day became fierce and trivial, too. It 
is not an easy way of life for women 
—not always. ‘The young women 
needed a poet. Edna Millay became 
that one, hardly aware of it herself, 
at first. 


OT UNTIL 1925 did the au- 

thor of the love sonnets decide 
to print them all. But in 1921 I stum- 
bled on a tableful of American 
strangers in Paris who knew the lot, 
producing them in scrawled versions 
from pocketbooks or from memory. 
Millay couplets had floated by word 
of mouth for years through the col- 
leges. 

Today there is a recurring demand 
for new editions of her books, and 
when she reads in public, people 
throng to see her. 

The crowd is quick to impose its 
attention on any one of its real favor- 
ites. Hence the number of parties 
to which prominent persons are in- 
vited. 

Luckily, Edna Millay likes almost 
anybody’s parties. Among people she 
is confiding or detached, according to 
her mood, and she does not demand 
attention. Usually she knows how to 
rule a situation or a group, if she 
wants to. If luck is against her and 
she loses control of the social steering- 
gear, she can turn her attention swift- 
ly to the weather or the Einstein 
theory or you—and have a good time, 
anyway. Mostly she drifts and watch- 
es. She has been known to tremble 
when she meets a person whose literary 
reputation exceeds her own. 


S TO appearance, it is only just 

to add that the Millay looks 
would have saved any girl from an 
inferiority complex. She has freckles 
that come and go with the weather, 
short russet hair that waves like a page 
boy’s, eyes of a mixed green rarely 
seen on the earth since the leprechauns 
have gone, a throat that Rossetti would 
have loved, and a fragile body, bright- 


ly clad. 
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That fragility is no mere outward 
trait. For three years she has had a 
chronic headache, and 
has taxed her strength to the 
most. 

Six years ago she went to Europe, 
financing the trip with feuilletons to 
Vanity Fair that were bright and 
clever but without the special dis- 
tinction that her verse has. Then came 
her marriage to Eugene Boissevain, 


always she 
utter- 


a trip around the world, and at last, 


the tranquillity of an upstate farm, 
near Austerlitz, New York, where she 
could write the libretto for this opera, 
unmolested by the hurly-burly of this 
city. 


T WAS written in the contract for 
“The King’s Henchman” that 
neither she nor Deems Taylor would 
divulge, under threat of penalties, any 
item of information about it. We shall 
have to go to the Metropolitan next 
Thursday to discover what they have 
guarded so scrupulously. All that 
has been formally announced are the 
mild obvious facts that it is to be 

















sung in English, and that it is com- 
missioned by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 

Since Strauss’s “Salome” no such 
official silence has ever been main- 
tained. With the inevitable result that 
the world has grown doubly curious, 
and the opera been doubly advertised. 

ORKING hard ever since last 
spring, ators have un- 
They 
have pursued Miss Millay to that farm, 
and someway managed to eke out, from 


investig 
earthed a few facts, to be sure. 


her or her publishers or secretaries or 
the cook perhaps, that the story is in old 
England (clever deduction, consider- 
ing the title), and that it is a triangle 
plot vaguely resembling “Tristan””—or 
other dramas one can think of—and 
that this henchman is tertium quid to 
a royal couple. Rumors sift out too 
that Miss Millay has gone deep into 
the study of Anglo-Saxon, has done 
mysterious and awful research in the 
roots of the language, that she has 
studied deeply the relation of words 
to music, but we rely upon her natural 
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ear and instinct, rather than 
upon such romantic erudition, 
to give the libretto the beauty 
her poetry has always had. 
—GriFFIN Barry 


WHY, PAPA? 
I 


Where are we now, Papa! 
In a newspaper office, my 
dear. 
II 


Oh, Papa! 
funeral! 

That’s not a funeral, child; 
those are editors. 

Why are they 
Papa! 

They are thinking. 

Why, Papa? 

They cannot get out the 
paper unless they think. 

Papa! You’re making fun 
of me! 


Look at the 


so solemn, 


Oh, no, my dear; honestly. 

Papa! You must think I 
never read the newspapers. 

Well, anyway, my dear, 
that is the theory. 

That’s better, Papa. Where 
are they going, Papa? 

They are going to hold 
conference. 

What is a conference, Papa? 

A Godsend, my dear. 

To whom, Papa? 

To Mr. Lardner, and Mr. Mencken 
and many others. 

Papa, why did that editor cross him- 
self? Is he religious? 

No, dear. He passed the Social 
Register. 

What the hell is a Social Register 
Papa? 

oy more respectfully, child. It 

The Sacred Book. 

Tr is the Bible, Papa? 

It is holier even than the Bible, my 
child. 

How come, Papa? 

The editors ignore the Bible, my 
dear, but they dare not ignore the 
Social Register. 

Isn’t that curious, Papa? 

Very, my child. 

Oh, Papa! Look! 


conferring! 


bd 


The editors are 


Yes, dear. 
to print. 
If I could 


They are deciding what 


hear them I would know 
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what is going to be in the paper, 
wouldn’t I, Papa? 

No, dear. 

Why not, Papa? 

Because, my child, other editors are 
conferring, also. 

But great minds travel in the same 
channel, don’t they, Papa? 

Not always, darling; at least not 
until the first editions are out. 

Why, Papa‘ 

No one knows, my dear; it’s just 
journalism. 

It’s all very confusing, isn’t it, 
Papa? 

III 

Oh, Papa! Look at the preachers! 

Those are not preachers, dear. They 
are editorial writers. 

What is an editorial writer, Papa? 

He is a great thinker with nothing 
to think about. 

What does he do, Papa? 

He takes himself seriously, my child. 

Oh, Papa! How sad! What else 
does he do, Papa? 

He holds contests with other edi- 
torial writers to see who can say the 
least in the most words. 

Papa, that sounds like a lot of 
hooey. 

They are, my dear. 

What are they doing now, Papa? 

They are writing down what the 
people think. 

How do they know, Papa? 

You are too old to ask riddles, dear. 


IV 
Oh, Papa! That man tried to bite 
me! 

Stay close to me, child; he’s dan- 
gerous. 

Who is he, Papa? 

The dramatic critic, my child. You 
must not anger him. 

My goodness, Papa! Look at him 
growl and snarl! What does he do 
that for, Papa? 

That’s constructive criticism, my 
dear. 

Maybe a bad liver, too, don’t you 
think, Papa? 

V 

Who is that man, Papa? 

Which one, dear? 

That poor man who is trying to 
hide behind a post. 

That’s a reporter, dear. He’s a very 
low form of editorial life. 

What does he do, Papa? 

He gets the news and writes it. 

And if he does a good piece of 
work the editors praise him, don’t 
they, Papa? 


No, dear, they do not—they scold 
him for not writing it as the other 
papers had it. 


VI 


Who are those men, Papa? 

They are experts, dear. 

What is an expert, Papa? 

A man with a job in the sporting 
department, my dear. 

What does he do when he is not ex- 
perting? 

He listens to the press agents for 
the prize fighters. 

Does he believe them, Papa? 

Of course, my dear; that is one 
reason why he is an expert. 


Oh, Papa! Isn’t that terrible. But, 
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Papa, surely they do not believe every- 
thing they are told! 

Everything, my child. And worse, 
they print it. 

Papa, they ought to be shot. 


VII 

I have enjoyed my visit here, Papa. 

Thank you, dear. 

But, Papa, you didn’t tell me what 
newspapers do. 

Why, dear, they influence elections. 

Papa! Stop kidding! 

Oh, yes, my child. They also mold 
public opinion and reflect the thought 
of the people. 

Papa! How can you be so dumb? 

—HERBERT AspurRy 


DUET 


Mr. Twimble on the Comb, accompanied by Mr. Josef Hofmann 


on the Recor ling Piano. 
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“and then after she’s had a year at Columbia she’s going to be a 
dramatic critic.” 
“Don’t you just adore that in a child?” 


PEREGRINE’S SUNDAY 
SONG 


HEN I have grown foolish 
And ripe for my grave, 
O, Tl be a mulish 
! 


And stubborn old knave! 


I'll open my coffer 

That’s gilt and engraved; 
Only those who suffer 
Shall share what I’ve saved. 


Pll build a great castle 

In the heart of the town, 
Like a long golden tassel 
The clouds have let down. 


I'll spread a broad table 
Where thieves may repair; 
There’ll be oats in my stable 
For the murderer’s mare. 


Most brightly on one day 
My lamp shall be lit, 
And Sunday, Sunday, 

Is the sad name of it. 


For then to the churches 
The gentlefolk come, 
But the sinner searches 
Bare streets for a crumb; 


O, bare but for sparrows, 

And these eating dung! 

On his breast-bone his sorrows 
Like mill-stones are hung. 


The saved and the shriven 
Have consecrate meat, 











But the poor unforgiven 
Get nothing to eat. 


While bells from the steeple 
Rain silver on grief, 

Pll call wicked people 

To pudding and beef. 


To plum-cake and liquor, 
To sugary buns; 

O, I shall call quicker 
The wickeder ones! 


If my hand should be hostile 
To these hungry friends 

I'll climb fire and frost till 
My pilgrimage ends. 


If I held me their better 
By the very least part 

Of a hair, ’twere a fetter 
That rusted my heart. 


O, few merry-makers 
Will come to my board; 
No salt in the shakers 

I'll need to afford. 


Much weeping will season 
The viands with salt, 
But I'll give none a reason 


To grieve for his fault. 


Eve shall not eat apples 

Nor Cain wheaten bread 
While something yet dapples 
His white hand with red. 


His thanks none shall owe me 
Save for courtesy’s sake ; 














Cut slices of cake, 


Which she’ll bring on a platter | 
To everyone, | 
For whv should it matter i 


To me about John? 


4 
A 
I'll let the young Salome ! 
None shall be so rude as 
To show pity or pride; 
Broken-necked Judas } 
Shall sit by my side. 
My tables and trestles 
May fall down accursed, 
But I’ll have filled vessels 


To charity first. 


ES 


“How got you this jam?” ask 
The prudenter sort; 

“This silver and damask? 
This pastry and port?” 


|, 


“By murder? By arson? 

By stabbing a knight? ' 
. > " Ss) 

By strangling a parson! ) 

Perhaps they are right. 

. ‘ ; 
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Now I sing this fasting 

By an elder tree; 

Life everlasting | 

Is not for me. I 
A 





I’ve leave to squander 


What I never can keep, 1 
However I wander ‘7 
Or walk in my sleep. va 
—E.inor WYLIE ! } 
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NTO the howling melée of abuse 

and reform engineered by papers 

that ought to spend more time in 
the collecting of news, it is high time 
that a few still small voices were 
raised optimistically in behalf of the 
Misunderstood. And, after mature 
consideration, I have selected as the 
subject of my first eulogy that most 
unhappy of races—the taxi drivers. I 
don’t mean the elegant swells who 
drive Buick sedans back and forth 
from suburban railroad stations at a 
dollar a person (within city limits) 
nor yet the king of the holdup men, 
the Parisian article. I refer to the 
good, old-fashioned, American Le- 
gion, 15-and-5, he-man, New York 
specimen. 

After five years of exhaustive re- 
search, there remains no doubt in my 
mind that justice is not being done. 
Old ladies still anticipate White Slave 
kidnappings when they step lightly into 
a Luxor. Brave old veterans still 
pound on the window and clutch their 
canes nervously when their Yellow 
has to detour because of the one-way 
menace. You would think there was 
a blackjack, a Colt automatic, and a 
handkerchief soaked in chloroform in 
every car, to hear some people go on. 
And all because every thug who dashes 
off with a taxi—while its triple- 
licensed owner is having a solitary 
cuppacawfee in a lunch room—and 
then holds up a cigar store, goes down 
in the headlines and the criminal 
records as a cab driver. 


JOU needn’t think that the drivers 
aren’t sensitive to the general lack 

of confidence, either. They brood quite 
a lot about it, but have learned to 
accept it with somber resignation. In 
all my travels, I have met but one 
light-hearted driver. He was a genial 
youth who, as he talked to me over 
his right shoulder, hurtled through the 
most complicated traffic this city can 
boast, missing baby carriages and push- 
carts by a hair, swirling around cor- 
ners without even looking or tooting, 


A DEFENSE OF CAB DRIVERS 


stopping short just as an amateur 
chauffeur backed up for no reason. 
And, as he careened, his conversation 
could be summed up in his own terse 
phrase: 

“Seventy-five a week ain’t so bad 
fer unskilled labor.” 


LL THE others I have known 

have been burdened by a great 
woe. This state of mind is commonly 
referred to as an inferiority complex, 
somewhat similar to that of the Ar- 
menians in Turkey. Cab drivers are 
pathetically grateful to anyone who 
gives them a kind word. In fact, they 
become positively voluble. They may 
confide that they have just been driv- 
ing a couple around Brooklyn for an 
hour and a half—for what? A little 
education and a ten-cent tip! Jeeze, 
a fellow’s gotta live! Or they may 
go all to pieces be- . | 
cause a taxi driver has 
no home life. Or 
soliloquize about the 
way everybody looks 
down on their profes- 
sion as the lowest 
form of human en- 
deavor. 

One boy was pret- 
ty bitter about it. He 
had been a_ necktie 
salesman, out of 
town most of _ the 
time, making about 
thirty dollars a week. 
Which, you must admit, is nothing to 
raise a smiling family on. In this ca- 
pacity, however, he won the love of the 
One Woman. In order to stay in town 
and earn twice the amount of money 
agpinst the future, he turned taxi 
driver—and got the gate! All be- 
cause her love was not big enough 
to stand his loss of social position. 

All this sadness is the result of 
prolonged bullying. Officious New 
Yorkers expect them to know every- 
thing, from the address of that cute 
flower shop near Broadway to the 
fact that, say, Number 140 occurs, on 
East Thirty-ninth, between Lexington 
and Third, and, on Seventy-fifth, be- 
tween Lexington and Park. Young 
men, honest in every other respect, see 
no reason why, if they chance to be 
short of cash, they cannot tell a driver 
to wait while they go in one entrance 
of the Roosevelt and out via the 
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“YOU MAKE THE BEST TIME UP FIFTH” 


Grand Central Station. Cops are ree .ly 
terrible to taxi-men. In summer, cab 
drivers have to wear coats, snugly 
fastened around the necks, on the most 
sweltering days. ‘Their natural ene- 
mies are also supposed to keep their 
collars fastened to keep things even, 
but who is around to arrest a cop! 
There simply is no justice. 

Would you drive over to Brooklyn 
if you didn’t have to? Do you always 
have plenty of change for every occa- 
sion? 


DROVE once with a man afflicted 

with so profound a melancholy that, 
when he turned East, I was assured 
that he was going to end it all (in- 
cluding me) in the river. Inquiry 
revealed that he was the man who 
wrote “Remember.” A swell chance 
he’d have in court against Irving 
Berlin’s millions, with the law preju- 
diced against the cab-driving profes- 
sion to start with! 

Suspicion and ill- 
will directed towards 
sincere minds often 
breed a_ philosophy. 
The resigned accept- 
ance by these boys of 
their trials and tribu- 
lations and vexations 
of the spirit proves 
this conclusively. For 
one thing, they under- 
stand women better 
than Mencken. One 
of them held forth 
at a great rate about 
the fact that seventy-five per cent of 
the cabs on the streets were not yet 
paid for. And, what with monthly 
payments and insurance and all those 
things, what happened when the little 
woman wanted a pair of shoes? Some- 
body else paid for them, and who 
could blame her? If you don’t take 
care of your own woman, someone else 
will. The driver who gave vent to 
this deep thought had saved money for 
his cab in advance, but even he had to 


fight for his Home Life. 


HILOSOPHY does not mean tol- 

erance, however. Taxi drivers are 
moral as the dickens. There was one 
young man, for instance, who offered 
the driver a drink of Scotch on a par- 
ticularly bleak night. And our hero 
refused, saying that he only broke the 
law as far as wines were concerned. 
He was from Czecho-Slovakia, and 
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“Cheese! I suppose this snowstorm will cost us around two or three million dollars.” 


had a sweet face. And TI will never 
forget the ruddy-faced old gent who 
picked me up outside the Gotham, It 
appears that he wanted to be near his 
daughter, who was a vaudeville actress 
and lived there. As we sped along, 
I inquired casually why he had no 
mirror. 

“Lady,” came his comment, “all 
of us decent and law-abiding citizens 
has had to take them things out or 
quarrel with our consciences. You’re 
a nice girl, I can see that, and you 
wouldn’t believe the things as goes on 
in the backs of these cabs. I don’t 
want to make trouble, see, but I 
couldn’t look on. Time was when 
they used to drive around the Res- 
ervoir, in a quiet, nice way. Now, 
they go right up Broadway with all 
the lights shinin’, and don’t care who 
sees them. It simply isn’t right and I 
can’t stand for it.” 

Others have voiced their indigna- 
tion at the descending morals of the 
age in more drastic ways and, recent- 
ly, a prominent society leddy was hard 
put to it to emerge unscathed from 
publicity when a Crusader for Virtue 
at any cost delivered her and her es- 
cort into the hands of a nearby po- 
liceman, 

Is it a cutthroat, I ask you, who 
once said, “God bless you, Colleen,” 
when I tipped him twenty cents? Is 
it a barbarian who understandeth not 


a woman’s heart who touched his hat 
as I got out of his vehicle and said, 
““Miss, did you know you had a hole 
in your stocking? My wife likes to 
have me tell her those things.”? Is 
it a robber who gives you change for 
a ten-cent tip when you have asked 
for change for a fifteen-cent one? 
Is it a holdup man, i’faith, from 
whom I once won a dollar in a 
shooting gallery by extinguishing eight 
candles to his six? And is it an un- 
educated ruffian who says, “Merct, 
Monsieur, vous étes bien gentil,” 
to the foreign gentleman who had 
been chattering madly to my bewil- 
dered self all the way up Fifth 


Avenue? 


ERHAPS a hundred times I have 

asked the driver of the moment to 
stop at a cigar store on his way to my 
destination. And _ ninety-eight of 
them have alighted, asked me the 
brand I smoked, and dashed in to buy 
cigarettes without being asked. Cab 
drivers are chivalrous. They are gal- 
lant. They will do anything for you 
if you smile kindly at them. One of 
them even said, “I can’t change a ten, 
Miss, but IT’ll see you some other 
time.” In sheer gratitude for a little 
conversation. If they snarl and curse 
horribly, it is probably your own fault. 
Once in awhile, they are tempted be- 
yond their strength. If you stayed 


out on snowy nights for sixteen hours 
at a stretch, being bawled out all the 
time, just so the wife could buy a fur 
coat at Jaeckel’s, you’d be pretty edgey 
yourself. In fact, an hour in New 
York traffic would leave you gibbering 
at the wheel. 


T IS time somebody gave these boys 
a hand. I am all for a contest to be 
conducted by cab drivers as to the 
most courteous passenger—the one 
who explains clearly where he wants 
to go and does not amend it five times 
en route; the one who, when thrown 
to the floor as the driver jams on all 
the brakes to avoid hitting an unex- 
pected jay-walker, does not scream 
and threaten legal proceedings; the 
one who, after saying “Hurry,” does 
not complain of reckless driving; the 
one who tips well and cheerfully. 
Then you would see their wilted 
spirits rise, smiling, and their crushed 
souls reaching once more towards the 
sunlight. And you probably wouldn’t 
have any good driving any more. 
—Lipstick 


Her marriage to William Schultz, W. 
B. Phillips, and Robt. Smyers, of Genola, 
Kan., will take place in the near future. 
—California paper. 

Rehearsing for the movies; evi- 
dently. 
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A BIG SWASH AND BUCKLE MAN AT THE PLYMOUTH 


It is (and John Barclay will tell you it is) a glorious thing to be a 
pirate king, even when the seas are full of orphans. He is harmonizing 
with the Major-General (Ernest Lawford), who, though full of strat- 
egy and loyal to England, admits that Penzance piracy has its charms. 
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RADY and Wiman Week be- 

gan with the opening at the 

Playhouse of “The Road to 
Rome,” by Robert Emmett Sherwood, 
sponsored by those undiscouraged en- 
trepreneurs. 

“The Road to Rome” is a hymn of 
hate against militarism—disguised, 
ever so gaily, as a love song. Most of 
its abundant audiences will never 
suspect its deeper purpose—which, I 
suppose, is much better for all con- 
cerned, because they'll have much 
more fun than they could have if they 
dreamed that something wise and true 
was being said to them. 

Jane Cowl, as a lady of Athenian 
ancestry, married to a Roman dictator 
and stifled with boredom at the ma- 
terialism of Rome, falls in love with 
the idea of Hannibal who is marching 
against the City of the Seven Hills 
and the seven thousand varieties of 
pompousness. When she learns that 
he is almost at the gates she goes to his 
camp and feeds him the sweet poison 
of her philosophy from her sweeter 
lips, and next morning he does not 
march against the city. 

What is the poison? Its base is that 
ultimate logic which accepts the use- 
lessness of all human activity; derived 
from it is a sense of the particularly 
ridiculous uselessness of destructive 
activity. This is poison only to a man 
whose happiness demands action, but 
as Hannibal’s very survival depends on 
action, and as Hamnibal is played bv 
Philip Merivale, one sees him receive 
it with a little sadness. 

Hamlet broke his heart in strife 
against the very truth Miss Cowl 
makes irresistible to Mr. Merivale 
with a kiss; in the war years publica- 
tions were stopped for hinting it, and 
men were flung into enormous crowd- 
ed rooms for voicing it; but the 
crowds at “The Road to Rome” will 


never hear it at all. They will watch 
the fable of a ravishingly beautiful 
woman setting out to be despoiled and 





ROSES, ROSES, 
ALL THE WAY 


succeeding because she thinks up a 
good line to interest her chosen de- 
spoiler until her charms have had time 
to work upon him. The play they will 
see is written without brilliancy but 
with a pleasant and sustained Rabelai- 
sian merriment which is just about the 
right note. 

As for the performances, we see 
Miss Cowl set, for the first time, upon 
a stage where everything she can do 
serves only to emphasize the silent, 
heroic qualities of Mr. Merivale. 
There is naturally a certain despera- 
tion about her efforts to correct a situ- 
ation so contrary to the laws of God 
and man as she has known them, but 
her beauty, which has never been so 
dazzling as in the robes of Amytis, 
makes that unimportant. As for Mr. 
Merivale, he is sitting pretty. 


HE GENTLEMEN named in 

the first line of this review next 
earned their claim to the Week by pro- 
ducing “The Dark,” by Martin 
Brown, at the Lyceum. 

“The Dark” is drama as is drama 
and no two ways of thinking about 
that. Also it’s a corking play. 

In it Rita Landers is a rich and 
lovely woman who shuts herself in a 
pretty world of her own making from 
which she entirely excludes the un- 
pleasant things of life. Symbolically, 
she hates and is afraid of the dark. 
Crashing down on her marzipan para- 
dise comes an accident which blinds 
and deforms her husband. The re- 
pulsion which she thereafter feels for 
him, and which drives him to an ugly 
madness, makes the real play and it 
moves with an absorbing sweep to a 
dénouement which would please mas- 
ters as diverse as Mr. O. Henry and 
Herr Freud. 

The first act of ““The Dark” is far 
below the other two. It is drawing- 


room chatter slightly too polysyllabic 
to be either smart or convincing and it 
consists, all too frequently, of people 
saying to Rita: “Oh, Rita, you’re so 
enigmatic,” to which she replies 
“Enigmatic!” or: “Oh, Rita, you’re 
SO cosmic, or so myopic, or so opthal- 
mic,” to which she invariably tosses 
back the same polysyllable with an ex- 
clamation point after it. In fact, Mr. 
Brown has made very few bones about 
the fact that the purpose of Act I is to 
establish the character of Rita. This 
is necessary preparation and the rest 
of the play is well worth it, but one 
has a perilous feeling while it is in 
progress that the other members of 
the cast may wheel out a blackboard at 
any moment and begin whacking Rita 
above the knee and tabulating her re- 
actions. 

Ann Andrews plays Rita and Louis 
Calhern her husband, and_ while 
neither reaches the ultimate possibili- 
ties of the parts assigned them they 
are both extremely effective in the 
good old Margaret Illington way. 
Miss Julia Hoyt as a bitter, witty, 
rather kind friend of Rita’s is very 
good indeed. 


SUPPOSE the all-star revival of 

Pinero’s “Trelawny of the Wells,” 
at the New Amsterdam Theatre, is 
no worse than any other all-star re- 
vival, but if any provincial stock com- 
pany which had played together for 
two weeks managed as bad a perform- 
ance as that of the first act it would 
be an extraordinary achievement. 

The first act, as you may remember, 
gathers together a lot of gamey old 
“theatrical folk” at the farewell sup- 
per for Rose Trelawny, their leading 
lady, who is going to marry the grand- 
son of a Vice-Chancellor, and is about 
to set off on a preparatory visit to his 
family in Cavendish Square. As 
played at the New Amsterdam the first 
act has a kind of drama Mr. Pinero 
never intended to put into it—the ter- 
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rible drama which must take place 
among the atoms of a stick of dyna- 
mite at the instant it is dropped, and 
before the actual explosion. No ex- 
plosion does take place at the New 
Amsterdam, with bits of Mrs. Whif- 
fen, O. P. Heggie, Wilton Lackaye, 
Henrietta Crossman, Otto Kruger, 
Pauline Lord, Helen Gahagan, et al., 
scattering past the proscenium and 
among the boxes, but one feels that it 
doesn’t simply because of the base 
tyranny of matter over mind. 

After the first act, when the dis- 
tinugished elements in the cast are 
mixed more sparingly, things go far 
better, and the charming, well built, 
stagey play has a chance to prove its 
reliability; but up till the very end it is 
lopsided in spots. 

Success in standing out from the 
galaxy gallery of luminaries falls in 
greatest measure to John Drew, Estelle 
Winwood, and Rollo Peters, whether 
from native talent, adjustment of per- 
sonality to part, or part to counterpart, 
God alone knows. Perhaps, on the 
other hand, it is the very genius of 
Pauline Lord which subdues her small 
role to entire inconspicuousness. 


r, THE Mansfield Theatre “For 
Better or Worse,” by Allen 
De Lano, tells the dolorous story of a 
college boy who does right by the 
pretty waitress he has gotten into 
trouble. 

It has the disadvantage of beginning 
one or perhaps two acts too soon, for 
only when the play gets into the miser- 
able home the two light lovers make 
when they are married does it get into 
its stride; once over that unhappy 
threshold, however, it is an absorbing 
study. The earlier acts have about 
them the flatness of elderly baking- 
powder biscuits. 

The vulgar, movie-struck little 
waitress, given away in marriage by 
Mrs. Grundy, is the sympathetic part 
in the play, and is beautifully acted by 
Gladys Hurlbut, who borrows Pauline 
Lord’s hands and some of her native 
wood notes wild for the occasion. Tom 
Powers does the pitiable and sel f- pity- 
ing college boy with the noble ade- 
quacy he is accustomed to give his 
characterizations. 


T THE Morosco is to be seen a 
late-edition Willard Mack 
called “‘Honor Be Damned,” which 
reminds me that if the present pro- 
fanity in titles continues someone will 
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“Lady, will you give a poor, starvin? man a san’wich, and can 
you wrap it up in an Evenin’ Post: JI want to read Carter Glass’ 
article.” 


have to go around with a bucket of 
soap and water and wash out the elec- 
tric sockets of most of the signs on 
Broadway. In “Honor Be Damned” 
Mr. Mack appears in person. As it 
stands it is a good melodrama about a 
shady criminal lawyer born shanty 
Irish, but risen to West Fifty-seventh 
Street. 

It tells how he tries to keep 
the stench of his business from pol- 
luting the odor of sanctity in his home, 
and how he finally fails. One feels 
that if Mr. Mack were a struggling 
beginner and had had to meet opposi- 
tion before production, and had finally 
had his manuscript turned over to 
George Abbot, “Honor Be Damned” 
would have turned out to be a triple-A 
melodrama. 


Now it has a fair first act, an ab- 
sorbing second act, and a last act full 
of holes. No, that’s flattering; not 
just plain holes—crevasses. All 
through it there are ham moments 
such as that where Mr. Mack, learn- 
ing that his beloved sister has fallen 
from virtue, begins to choke her, 
which struck me as hardly his natural 
reaction. 

Mr. Mack has also written 
for himself a_ fiancée almost as 
nobule as the Governor’s wife in ““The 
Noose” (likewise by Mr. Mack), and 
a final speech in which bathos and ir- 
relevance collide head on. In com- 
parison with “The Noose,” however, 
“Honor Be Damned” is right on the 
road toward the Pulitzer Prize. 

—CHARLEs BRACKETT 


THE PLAIN PRINCESS 
HERE used to be a gentleman 
that lived on upper Park Ave- 
nue, and he had sixteen million 

dollars. He also had a daughter, and 
that’s where the story comes in. The 
daughter’s name was Loreena and she 
was—to be unkind about it—very, 
very ugly. But somehow that never 
seemed to make very much differ- 
ence. 





Thousands of young men came 
from as far away as Wall Street and 
made themselves agreeable to the gen- 
tleman, and some of them even went 
so far as to speak to his daughter, but 
she remained single. It might be rea- 
sonable on your part to ask why there 
was not one among that horde of 
eager youths qualified to assume the 
burden of the sixteen million. The 
answer is not that the homely daugh- 
ter was to be given away with the 
millions, but that the gentleman im- 
posed a condition, a problem, with his 
philanthropy. 

“Tf,” he would tell the ardent 
suitor, “you can kiss my child three 
times, and not wince the third time, 
she is yours.” 

The task was so hopeless that none 
of the young men dared try it except 
one, and he did not get any further 
than the intention. However, there 
was a lad named George, or something 
like that, and he had heard of a witch 
that lived at the end of the route that 
is pursued by the Bronx Express, and 
he went there. 

“Madame,” he said to her, ‘“‘the 
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Gn sunny playgrounds of the south, in northern cities 


awhirl with winter—even in shipboard shops, 
she finds the five perfumes she loves; with soft pow- 
ders, bath fragrances, and other toiletries in the same 
delectable odeurs. . . . She does not like to be without 
them all, for each is so suitable for a different time of day 
and mood and costume. . . . But they are in every smart 
shop —Subtilité, Mon Boudoir, Quelques Fleurs, Le 
Parfum Ideal, and Le Temps des Lilas—so she shall 
have perfume— Hoxbigant perfume—wherever she goes! 


Five sachets, rich with Houbigant odeurs, await you; also the booklet ‘Things Per- 
fumes Whisper.’ Please write for them. Houbigant, Inc., 539 W. 45th St., NewYork 


HOUBICA 


PARIS 


NEW YORK —- CHICAGO-CLEVELAND- SAN FRANCISCO -MONTREAL 














Quelques Fleurs Brilliantine shapes the hair and keeps 
it in sculptured loveliness—$1.00. 


Effervescent Bath Tablets, twenty-five in vial, are gener- 
ously perfumed with Quelques Fleurs, La Rose France, 
Le Parfum Ideal, or Fougere Royale—$1.75. 


Houbigant Face Powder — per- 
fumed with Houbigant odeurs; 
in naturelle, rosée, ocre rosée, 
rachel, ocre, or blanche—$1.50. 


Houbigant Soap — luxuriously 
fragrant and mellow as only a 
fine French soap can be; in ex- 
quisite odeurs including Le Par- 
fum Ideal. Quelques Fleurs and 
La Rose France—75c; Fougere 
Royale—50c. 
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Water Tower 


An alleged friend said, “Why don’t 
you advertise Aquazone to that vast class 
that can neither re ad nor w rite, but can 
see and drink?” “All right,” we replied. 
So here’s our tabloid edition. 








CHANNEL CHURNER! Aquazone 
is a healthful drink whether it is com- 
bined with other ingredients or not. The 
fact that it is supercharged with oxygen 
is the secret. Ask any medical expert. 





HEY-HEY! It is becoming a very 
sensible vogue to drink Aquazone as a 
nightcap. Everyone appreciates a clear 
head in the morning. 





“aZone 


LOVE CULT! The people who 
drink Aquazone merely because it is the 
thing to do quickly discover why not 
drinking it is decidedly a thing not to do. 
It is on sale at night clubs, hotels, 
grocers’, druggists’ and 

VANDERBILT 6434 


Advertisement 





situation is this, and the conditions are 
these. What can you suggest!” 
“Close your eyes,” she told him. 
Well, he got the girl, and for a re- 
ward the witch was given an apart- 
ment on Riverside Drive, and isn’t 
called a witch any more. 
—OLIVER CLAXTON 


TEARS ON ST. VALEN- 
TINE’S EVE 


Shimmering mists at dreamtime 
Close in on you and on me, 
Playing at love in a pantomime 
As old as the gray-green sea. 


Flickering lights of unrestraint 

Flash in my heart and yours, 

While on the roof our patron 
saint 

Dissolves in tears and pours 


Blubbering tears of St. Valentine, 
Driving us all insane; 
Lavender strips of serpentine 
In a carnival of rain. 
—Spup JoHNsoN 


WHY | LIKE NEW YORK 


Because, leaving New York so early 
one Sunday morning that the hotel 
dining room was closed, we drove 
slowly up the Avenue to find a place 
to eat and were greeted only by dark 

windows until we finally spied one 
that showed signs of life and quickly 
swung around our car; and 


Because, as we did so, a cop stepped 
from the curb, laid his hand on the 
fender of the car, and addressed him- 
self to us two mortals, trembling with 
fear of an arrest and already sorry for 
the U-turn we had made. ‘Hunting 
eats, folks?” he asked. “Say, this one 
here’s a fine place. You bet. Childs’ 
outfit,” (glancing at our foreign li- 
cense tag). “That’s why they don’t 
hang out a sign. Avenue, y’know. 
Swell coffee, an’ flaps. Sure, park 
right here, any place. I'll watch the 
duffle!” —Mary Lee Davis 


THE WAY MANY OF US FEEL 


Church News. Sunday order of ser- 
vice. “My heart is sorely pained within 
my breast, My soul with deathly tenor is 
opprest.”"—Ft. Wayne (Ind.) Journal- 
Gazette. 
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ITs almost fun to 


be sick when 
have reached 


you 


the 


Bonne (Goov ¢ fanté, ate 


TRADE MARK 


OK BUX’ 


stage of recovery, 
for this gay box, 
filled with attrac- 
tive books and 
magazines, opens 
the door to new 
realms of the mind 
and spirit while 
bones are mending 
and irritability 
gives promise of 


well-being. 


Write or wire the 
q mame and address 
of your friend, giv- 
ing the price of the as- 


sortment desired. 


Books 


and magazines of your 
choice or ours will be 
sent to home or hospital. 


BONNE SANTE BOXES 
are priced at$5,$10andup 


Branch: 5th Ave. e? 27th St. 


CHICAGO: 218 S. Wabash Avenue 
WASHINGTON: 1322 F. St., N. W. 
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The (ertainty That Only 
Established Reputation (an Assure 7 7 7 Qut of the fog of 


claims and counter claims, Cadillac 
prestige stands as a beacon-light— 
pointing the way to luxury, distinc- 
tion and the motor car value that 
brings abiding satisfaction. 





Priced from $2995 upward,f. o. b. Detroit 


UPPERCU CADILLAC CORPORATION 
INGLIS M. UPPERCU, President 





Broadway at 62nd St., New York Columbus 7700 
d sé 
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HE ELEMENT of contest in 

humanity is a curious thing al- 

together: the instinct to say “I’m 
« better man than you,” and to seek 
obscure ways of proving it. Even in 
the heyday of the cave giant, however, 
when it was the. practice to put a 
knobbed club into the hands of confi- 
dent gentlemen and lead them out to 
defend their claims under a suitable 
oak tree, the shrewd ones found ways 
to assert supremacy without risking 
their skulls too much. One of these 
last, no doubt, told stories, and went 
ibout announcing that he was the 
ereatest yarn-spinner in the world. 
\nother, it may be, perfected himself 
in the art of running, and let it be 
understood that nobody on earth could 
move so swiftly as he. 

At any rate, even when amiable 
homicide was regarded as the proper 
method of upholding personal vanity, 
the weaker members of the race dis- 


covered a way of evading the savage 
issue. They invented games. Some of 
them became poets, of course, and 
found it an excellent way to preserve 
self-respect even for a man born with 
weak legs. But most of them con- 
tented themselves with games. 

Their fancies have run to strange 
directions. Some cunning youth of 
the old days discovered that he 
could throw an apple further than 
anybody else. His boasting 
led to a great deal of apple 
throwing, and one tenacious 


which involves the hitting of small 
ivory balls with a cue, on a table cov- 
ered with green baize, in the game 
called billiards. I saw my first con- 
test at this historic sport last night. I 
saw Mr. Willie Hoppe and Mr. Eric 
Hagenlacher lock horns (or should it 
be cross cues? ) in a block of 300 points 
at the Hoppe Billiard Academy for a 
consideration of $500 wagered on 
each side. And I am still slightly 
breathless over it, in a contained sort 
of way. You will have no full con- 
ception of the astonishing qualities of 
the human machine until you have 
seen a game of billiards. 


T IS conceivable that you, who are 
reading this, have no clearer 

knowledge of the meaning of 18.2 
balkline than I had yesterday at this 
time. It is not a very difficult thing to 
explain. In the first place, you must 
know that the game of billiards is 
played with three balls and a cue— 
and that the table has no_ pockets, 
as in the case of pool. (Perhaps I’m 
being silly. Everybody may know 
this. ) 

The object of the sport is to hit the 
one ball, or cue ball, with the cue, and 
drive it forward so that it will touch 
in turn the red ball and the white ball. 





lad, anxious to keep in 
training even when the win- 
ter season had come and ap- 
ples were not available, 
stuffed some feathers into a 
bit of hide, bound the whole 
together, and found to his 
surprise that he had invented 
the ball. That clever young- 
ster changed the course of 
humanity. For it appears, in 
these days, that approximate- 
ly one-fourth the energy of 
the human race is expended 
doing various things with 
balls: hitting them, running 
after them, throwing them. 

Through the centuries, 
they have devised countless 


“Whee-ee, Pm the Juggernaut. 
crashing through your old landmarks, weep your 








Whee-ee, Pm 
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A REPORTER AT LARGE 


GREEN BAIZE 


That is all. When that is accom- 
plished, the player scores one point. 

But, it appears, this performance 
became entirely too simple for the ex- 
perts when they had the whole table 
to play upon at will. For they could 
huddle the balls into a corner and just 
keep tapping them all night. Some- 
body thereupon invented the balkline, 
which is nothing more than a series 
of thin white stripes, marked upon 
the baize, eighteen inches from the 
cushion on all sides. It then became 
the rule that after each stroke, one of 
the balls must cross a balkline. How- 
ever, that turned out to be too diffi- 
cult. So they decided that after each 
two strokes, one ball must cross a balk- 
line. That is the meaning of the 2 in 
18.2 billiards. There is also, in the 
game, something involving the an- 
chors, small squares drawn on the 
baize wherever one of the balklines 
touches the cushion at the edge of the 
table. But the anchors were a bit too 
complicated for me, and seemed on 
the whole to play little part in the 
affair. 


E SAT in folding chairs, ar- 

ranged in a little amphithe- 
atre about the table in the center 
of the floor. There were a few 
elderly women among the spectators, 
no young women at all, and a con- 
siderable number of grim- 
faced men who ground their 
teeth into their cigars and 
stared down at the square of 
green baize. Brilliant lights 
flooded down upon the cloth, 
and in its center lay three 
balls, two that were milk 
white and one that was blood 
red. 

Mr. Hoppe entered, in 
dinner clothes, a short, rath- 
er chubby man, talking in 
whispers to a companion. 
The referee and Mr. Hag- 
enlacher came in together, 
both of them likewise in 
formal dress, and the game 
began almost at once. It 
seemed, on the whole, a very 
serious occasion. There was 
no levity whatever, and the 


sorts of balls and countless oceans of sentimental tears, wee-eep. Down with your talk among the spectators 
things todo with them. But —turreted and pinnacled fripperies of the dull nineties. confined itself to low whis- 


I am willing to submit, this 
morning, that the strangest 
of all these enterprises is that 


Clear the air, shoot up the new towers of glass and pers. The referee, a rather 
steel—up, up with the sky-reaching, cloud-kissing 
skyscrapers, up, up, whee-ee-e!” 


handsome, dignified man, 
announced the players and 
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DEAR ANCIENT 


THERE is one ornament so particularly 
adored of women that it has been worn 
continuously since the time when a 
circlet of shells at the wrist comprised 
practically an entire costume. No mat- 
ter what the cool, assured voice of 
fashion remarks, the bracelet is forever 
clasped about that place where decora- 
tion is remarkably effective, where a 
deep instinct for the enhancement of 
beauty tells women that it is needed... 
where the long, sweeping. lines of the 
arm terminate, and where the subtle, 
active contours of the hand begin. 


To girdle this place in beauty lightly, 
graciously, with charm and good taste, 
one must visit the collection of brace- 
lets that is always to be found here; yet 
never twice found the same. ... For 
this misty blue circle of star sapphires 
is new to you. ... The deep, slow green 
of emeralds welling up between baguette 
diamonds, off the steamer but yester- 
day. . . . Sharp fountains of colored 
light from a ripple of stones that Paris 
wanted for itself. . . . The decisive 
accents of onyx and crystal. ... A dark 


and supple band of opals. . . . When 
will you see them for yourself? 

For they are well worth seeing, all of 
them. And some far day, when arche- 
ologists delve into the ruins of New 
York, the journals will doubtless report 
. .. “among the important articles un- 
earthed are numbered several bracelets 
of great beauty, almost exactly similar 
to those worn at the present day. On 
account of their superlative workman- 
ship and choice stones, they will no 
doubt be eagerly sought by museums 
and collectors. Their value to connois- 
seurs will also be enhanced by the fact 
that they are signed ‘Marcus,’ this being 
the name of a famous family of jewel- 
ers who flourished during the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, and who 
supplied the leading families of that 
period with many of their precious and 
beautiful ornaments. . . .” 


Bracelets set with various arrange- 
ments of diamonds, emeralds, sapphires 
and rubies from $45,000 to $500. Plain 
bracelets of gold and platinum links 
and chains from $200 to $50, 


MARCUS & COMPANY 
JEWELERS 
At the corner of Forty-fifth Street and Fifth Avenue, New York City, 


and Palm Beach, Florida 


© 1927 
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CREATOR 
OF BEAUTY 


UST as an artist of 


C/paints and brushes 
gets his effects by mod- 


elling and shading — so 


does Saveli—Artist of 


Beauty — model and 
shade the hair of lovely 
femininity to produce 
the most attractive ef- 
fects. His specialties are 
Permanent Waving, Fin- 
ger Waving, Marcelling 
and Bobbing. His touch 
is different —finer. He is 
truly a creator of Beauty. 
17 West 48 St.— Just off Fifth Ave. 


ker Appointment — Phone Bryant 4232 
Hotel Ambassador 
Park Avenue at 5\1st Street 

For Appointment — Phone Plaza 5615 





the terms of the match, and by some 
method which escaped me determined 
that Mr. Hagenlacher was to have first 
play. 

The German, a thin, dark chap with 
miraculously steady eyes, pondered a 
moment, touched his cue against the 
one ball, and missed. He turned away 
instantly and sat down, lighting a 
cigarette. I had thought that these 
fellows, holding steadiness of hand to 
be their greatest gift, would avoid 
tobacco. 


H Ore made a run of eight. It 
was inconsiderable, in the light of 
later accomplishments, but it served to 
show clearly enough that these billiard 
players are people of an astonishing 
facility. I do not hope to describe the 
shots he made. Such descriptions do 
not lend themselves to words. I can 
only say that his power over the move- 
ments of the balls seemed nothing 
short of magical. It seemed to defy 
the laws of energy and dynamics and 
indeed of gravity itself. “There, under 
the dazzling light, he leaned across 
the edge of the table, the fingers of 
his left hand knuckled under and the 
end of the cue slipping across the 
groove of his thumb. His right hand, 
lightly held about the butt, moved 
back and forward, effortlessly and 
swiftly. And the point of the cue, 
darting in and out like the tongue of a 
nervous snake, suddenly stung. ‘There 
was a faint click. The one ball tapped 
lightly against the red first, and then 
the white. All] three drifted aimlessly 
out across the baize, rebounding from 
the cushions and then, astonishingly 
and apparently without forethought, 
they were all three huddled together in 
a far corner, in perfect position for 
the second shot. 

The first massé shot seemed an in- 
credible achievement. ‘The balls were 
in a perfectly straight line, one di- 
rectly behind the other and about two 
inches apart. Hoppe drove his cue 
down, straight from above, and the 
one ball clicked against the white, 
curled as if under a tight leash about 
its side, and clicked against the red. 
But these accomplishments became 
commonplace after a time. They were 
made so often. 


T WAS in Hoppe’s long runof 138 

that he made the shot which seemed 
to me the most bafHing. The balls lay 
in a straight line as before, first the 
one ball, then the white, then the red. 
But they were six inches apart, and 
the massé apparently would not do. 
The cue drove against the one ball; 
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‘Go Eyt 
fo Fark Avenue 


G.For immediate occu- 
pancy in an exclusive 
town home, “go East” 
to New York’s newest 
apartment residence — 


1125 Park Avenue 
N. E. Cor. 90th Street 





JULIUS TISHMANg SONS inc. 


285 Madison Avenue 
Tel. Caledonia 0530 





6-8-9 Rooms 


Special inspection may be 


arranged by appointment. 


If you are moving next 
October, it will be to your 
advantage to communicate 
with us, regarding our three 
new Park Avenue dwell- 
ings, now under construc- 
tion at: 


885 Park Avenue 


N. E. Cor. 78th Street 


9-10-12 Rooms 
888 Park Avenue 


N. W. Cor. 78th Street 


10-12 Rooms 
125 East 84th St. 


Just East of Park Avenue 


6-7 Rooms 
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What Women Have 
Told Me About Their 


Dancing Partners 
By ARTHUR MURRAY 


If a man is a poor dancer—and a 
great many are—he needn’t flatter 
himself that his partner won’t no- 
tice it. She will. Noturally she is 
too polite to betray her feelings, but 
inwardly she criticizes him—and 
sometimes to others too. 


N analyzing the dancing of thousands of men 
and women, I have discovered the common 
faults in men’s dancing which their partners 

find particularly annoying. 

For one thing, many men only know a few 
steps. They do these over and over again until 
it becomes maddeningly monotonous to dance 
with them. 

Then again, a lot of men can’t lead forcefully. 
They simply wander and drift about the floor. 
They are timid—lack confidence in 








-™ 4 , | 
Arthur Murray has personally trained a staff of wonderful teachers 
who are also perfectly marvelous dancers. That his school has met 
with the approval of New York is evidenced by the fact that more 
than 300 Social Register people are taught at his studio each week 
His method of having five men teachers for each woman, to give her a 


variety of leads, has clso proven extremely potular. Ali lessons are 
~ > i 
given in private and under his personal supervision 





able to lead forcefully—with poise—assurance. 
You will get a hundred times more enjoyment 
out of your dancing—and so will your 





their dancing ability. 


The New Rhythm wanes 
in Dancing 


A great many men, too, still dance | "ck of 


dancing. 


edge of 


fact that both the steps and the 


An uncertain sense of 


Weak leadership. 
Lack of confidence. 


Unable to follow every | Vision. You have a private room and 
“pep” ian | an individual instructor, who can not 


Stiffness of movement. 


in the style of 1914, regardless of the | tnsumicient 
interesting steps. 


Any one of these common 


Have You Any of | Partners. 
These Faults? 


All lessons at my Studio are strictly 
private and under my personal super- 


knowl. only dance beautifully but teach vou 
new an = ? - 
to do so, too. 


rhythm of the music are different now. pear a pyor dancer Let It is a tribute to the unqualified suc- 
. . Arthur Murray analyze 4 
The new rhythm requires a different | your sveciat “tautts’and | Cogs of my teaching methods that my 











swing—it has more pep. 

Then there is the matter of styles of dancing. 
There are four different styles of doing the Fox 
Trot, for example. A man should be familiar 
with them all so that he can vary his style at 
times and add interest to his dancing. 


Which of these faults keep you from being a 
good dancer? And why continue to make these 
mistakes when just a few lessons at my Studio 
are all you need to become a perfect dancer? 

I can promise you that ina remarkably short 


time you will be able to do all the new steps— 
exactly as they should be done. You will be 


clientele numbers so many of New 
York’s social leaders. At present fully three 
hundred people listed in the Social Register are 
taking my course. 


Analysis of Your Dancing—Free 

If you want to feel that your partners dance 
with you because they enjoy your dancing, and 
not just out of politeness—if you sincerely de- 
sire to be the very best dancer in your set, I will 
personally analyze your dancing, free of charge, 
and quote you the lowest possible fee to make 
you a perfect dancer. Studio open until 10 P.M. 


ARTHUR MURRAY noun 
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“because you love nice things’ 





Compose 
Yourself! 


HAT is Fashion's latest 

advice—your frock, your 
hat, your shoes, your stock- 
ings must all be composé—a 
skilful blending of several 
shades to produce an har- 
monious whole. 


You will find just the tones 
you need in Van Raalte Silk 
Stockings and you will also 
appreciate their extra length, 
long wear, and the lovely 
silk sheen that no amount 
of laundering can dim. At 
smart shops everywhere. 


VAN RAALTE 
Silk. Stockings 


Silk and Fabric Gloves—‘‘Illusion’’ 
and Glove Silk Underwear. 








it struck at the white, and sent it drift- 
ing away at a sharp angle. At the 
moment of impact with the white, the 
one ball stopped dead, lying perfectly 
motionless until the white had moved 


i out of the way. Then it regathered its 


momentum and rolled forward, tap- 
ping lightly against the red. 

There was a shot that Hagenlacher 
made: He had just taken up his cue 
after Hoppe had missed, and the balls 
were lying in different corners of the 
table. He drove the cue ball savagely 
against the white, which went spinning 
down the table while the cue ball 
rolled off, far out of line from the 
red. 

But suddenly the white ball made 
its circle against the cushions, and 
drifted into the path of the rolling 
cue ball. “They met, and the touch of 
the white corrected the direction of 
the one ball, so that it rolled straight 
toward the red. It touched, and 
stopped, and a moment later the white 
ball brought up alongside them, with 
all three in perfect position for the 
next shot. 


_ bm SEE, the game is not a mov- 
ing nor a dramatic thing to watch. 
It is simply astonishing, utterly aston- 
ishing. ‘There is no cheering, and the 
applause comes at such formal mo- 
ments as that in which the player com- 
pletes his first hundred. Billiards is 
no more dramatic than the intricate 
evolutions of a cigarette-making ma- 
chine. 

But it is just as absorbingly in- 
teresting. Hoppe is not exciting when 
he makes a miraculous shot. He 
is perfection, the perfection of a ma- 
chine—and there is little drama where 
there is such a minimum of error, 
such a small chance of human frailty 
entering into the calculation. 

It would not have been surprising, 
nor indeed exciting, if either Hoppe 
or Hagenlacher had run 400 points 
without missing. It has been done, 
quite a few times, I was told. But it 
would have been interesting. 


HE ONLY drama inherent in the 

game, as far as I could make out, 
was in the mind of the waiting player 
—the man who is resting while his op- 
ponent is running point after point. 
By dramatizing oneself in this man’s 
place, I suppose one could work him- 
self up: the inability to do anything 
whatever toward the confusion of the 
rival, the helplessness of sitting and 
waiting, and watching the other man 
perform marvels, knowing that in a 
little while one must stand up, go to 
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FRIEND 


wonderful in 
all climates 


“In traveling by automobile, in 
an open car, from Texas to 
Tacoma, Wash., and back to San 
Francisco, Cal., there was expo- 
sure to dry and intense heat thru 
the Yuma desert, Ariz., winds of 
course, changes from heat to cold 
in the mountains of California 
and Oregon, rains and fogs in 
Washington and of course winds 
everywhere. 


I found Lait D’Oesype perfectly 
wonderful always, cooling and 
soothing at night after the ex- 
posure of the day’s ride. Creme 
Mediana is the perfect foundation 
cream and Lait Mediana has its 
important place also. After a 
month’s exposure to weathers of 
all kinds, and unless one has 
traveled in this part of the U.S.A. 
they know nothing of the de- 
vastating dryness of the Southern 
climate on one’s skin, I find my 
skin in good condition, fairly 
well bleached of the Texas tan, 
and I think that is very good 
proof of Produits Bertie’s superi- 
ority to others on the market 
today. I had a very unfortunate 
experience previous to this trip, 
going from New York to Los 
Angeles via automobile and used 
improper cleansers, etc., which 
resulted in a case of acne, so I 
appreciate the difference.” 


(One of many unsolicited testimonials 
received, original on file at our office) 


For appointments Plaza 2525 


SALON BERTIE 


21 EAST 57th STREET 


Produits Bertie sold at 
all smart shops 
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the table cold, find the balls in heart- 
breaking position, and get them back 
together once again, without missing. 

But one can hardly go that far, 
unless he himself is an emotional mar- 
vel, at his first billiard game. It is 
all too remarkable, the things they 
can do with the balls. 

It would be difficult, I think, to 
become a billiard fan, unless one chose 
to play the game himself. But on the 
other hand, it is more or less explicitly 
indicated that everybody see at least 
one game: to see one more of the queer 
uses men have devised for balls, and 
perhaps, indeed, the most difficult of 
all. —Morris Markey 


SONG OF TEARS 


Cry on your mother—she knows all 
about you— 

Cry on a kind maiden aunt if you can, 

Cry on your gets on 
without you— 

But never, never cry on a man! 





Be gentle and wronged—he will leap 
to defend you— 

Be snippy and scornful—he’ll crouch 
for awhile— 

Be popular, very, for other men lend 
you 

A halo more lasting than Venus’s 
smile; 


But when he holds out a strong, com- 
forting shoulder 

And says to you tenderly, “Darling, 
weep here!” 

He hates to get wet, you will learn 
when you're older, 

And he don’t mean a word he is 
saying, my dear. 


Cry on a cushion—its actions won’t 
thwart you— 

Cry on a friend—she’ll but tell if 
she can— 

But if you want anything male ‘o 
escort you 

Never—no, never—cry on a man! 

—MarcGaret WIDDEMER 


Marriep—Couple will adopt baby at 
birth between now and Nov. 12th. Ex- 
pectant mother give particulars and 
baby’s complexion. — Adv. in Boston 
(Mass.) American. 


As they say in the moving pictures, 
a pre-view. 
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-~-THE CHARACTER OF MERCHAN. 


DISK PROFFERED BY TATS 


ESTABLISHMENT IS ORDINA- 


RILY SECURABLE ONLY JN THE 


CITY OF LONDON. VARIOUS 


ESSENTIALS OF MASCULINE 


DRESS, FOR STREET, BUS/NESS, 


SPORTING AND EVENING USAGE. 
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IGH CLASS competition, as 
usual, featured the annual 
Millrose games in the Garden 


the other night, and, as usual, a selected 
list of the attendance, coupled with the 
list of the officials, represented the 
Who’s Who of track and field athlet- 
ics, at least so far as the Eastern sector 
is concerned. There Was, however, 
plenty of Western representation in 
competition. Howlers for a general 
crashing of records were disappoint- 
ed, for only the pole vault on a board 
approach was improved, by young 
Harrington of Notre Dame (Charlie 
Hofi’s mark, some eight inches above 
Harrington’s 13 feet 5/8 inches, be- 
ing, as it were, in escrow), but those 
of us who are having a long look for- 
ward to the Olympic games, found 
here and there material for encour- 
igement. Alan Helffrich and Loyd 
Hahn, were, as expected, stars of the 
cames, both running heady races in 
really blazing time, but the perform- 
ance that interested many of us most 
deeply was the excellent running of 
young Leo Lermond of the Boston 
A. A. in the two-mile. 

\s the United States stands at pres- 
ent, it is literally backed off the Olym- 
pic map, from the half mile up, by 
Finns, Swedes, Englishmen, Ger- 
mans, Frenchmen and others, and no 
one knows how many promising Pat- 
agonians, Esthonians, Mongolians and 
such may be lingering in the long 
distance background. So when a young 
man like Lermond steps out—a youth 
who shows every prospect of ripening 
into a real standby—it is time to sit 
up and give a faint cheer or two. It 
wasn’t merely that the Bostonian had 
style, a nice stride and all sorts of 


THE GIRLS WERE UNUSUALLY 





A Taste of Track 
Hockey and Squash 
courage when the time came to run 
himself out, but that the headwork 


Polo, 


was greatly in evidence. 

In this same race there was an en- 
try of the true Finnish type, one Ove 
Anderson, amateur champion in_ lis 
far-off home. Like most of the Finn- 
ish distance men, Ove has little arm 
action, and much of that same hip 
stride that marked the running of 
Paavo Nurmi and others of his race. 
Anderson, I think, will prove a much 
more dangerous man_ out-of-doors. 
His stride is not yet suited to the turns 
on the board track; I doubt if it ever 
will be, for Wide, Nurmi’s conqueror, 
traces a marked change for the worse 
in Nurmi’s running to his indoor com- 
petition; but though fifty yards in the 


FAST — 
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SPORTS OF THE WEEK 


rear of the flying Lermond, Ander- 
son finished so fresh that, had the race 
been for three or four miles there can 
Le little doubt of the outcome. 


HERE WAS another | bright 

Olympic spot on the programme, 
tis in the middle distance, when Ray 
Jodge, the champion, turned in a 
fiery 1,000-yard performance _ in 
2:15 3 8. Dodge, the red-headed 
Haggerty of Harvard, and Willie Sul- 
livan, were the real contenders 
throughout. Haggerty had a bad eve- 
ning. In a relay he had been com- 
pelled to leap over a fallen runner, 
and in this event he took a spill on his 
own account. But he kept gamely on 
and took third place. There is more 
to be heard from him before the sea- 
son ends. His team-mate, O’Neill, is 
another very real Cambridge prospect 


THERE WERE SFYLE 
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who took a fall in the course of the 
relay. Keep your eye on both these 
men. 


ELFFRICH has become so much 

a matter of course these days, is 
so reliable and so heady, that one comes 
to look forward to his victories as al- 
ready in the bag. He is a treat to the 
eye and to the sense of track general- 
ship, every time he turns out. He 
scored his fifth victory in the “‘Mill- 
rose 600,” this time for the Percy D. 
Haughton Cup (having already won 
its predecessor outright), in the good 
time of 1:13 4/5. ‘There was never 
any doubt of the victory, although 
Ray Robertson made a battle of it 
for a time, and George Leness, a 
winged foot team-mate of Helffrich’s, 
closed in third place. ‘The fast-step- 
ping Loyd Hahn is already plainly in 
his best indoor form, and will only 
have to guard against too much com- 
petition. Hahn has always been a 
slashing miler, and this time turned 
in one of his best performances. Jim- 
my Connolly, the veteran who won 
the Rodman Wanamaker mile last 
season, was out to duplicate his vic- 
tory, but he caught the Bostonian at 
the zenith of his form. Hahn al- 
lowed Jimmy to make a great deal of 
the pace, but when the game cex- 
Georgetown star tried to let down, he 
felt Hahn breathing on his neck, and 
had to leg it out again to get away. So 
they travelled until about a lap and 
a half from the finish, when Hahn 
made one of his famous rushes and 
thereafter was never headed. It was 
a perfect piece of track craft—mak- 
ing your most dangerous opponent not 
merely set pace, but set a pace that 
suits your own plan of combat. 


‘a ed YorK UNIVERsITY cut quite 
4 a figure in the meet—which 
shows how a winning foo:ball team 
can help to lift along all sorts of ath- 
letics. There have been excellent per- 
formers in the Violet before this, but 
this time there was evidence of the 
best of team building. Phil Edwards, 
the N.Y.U. negro star, and as nice 
a piece of ebony running machinery as 
a sculptor would care to look at, sur- 
prised the crowd by taking the measure 
of George Marsters, the ex-George- 
town veteran, in the Half-Mile In- 
vitation. Marsters was a little too sure 
of himself, for he ran an outside race 
all the way, travelling many yards 
more than his conqueror. The little 
star had bidden farewell, apparent- 








ADVENTURES OF THE FABRIC GROUP No. 3 
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Steiner-Bruech! 


rin) “T feel a hunch coming on! How about 
a little flyer in Motors?” gy “Sorry, old 


man. I never play other people's hunches.” 


RR “Is that so? How about the time | 


tipped you off to Fabric Group suits?” 


It’s a thrilling game—this sport of making your money 
stretch as far as it will go—and you don’t have to bea retired 
oil magnate to enjoy it. Fabric Group suits are $35,$40 and 
$45 and are sold only at Weber ahd Heilbroner stores. 
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A. LINCOLN 


‘Tuat ’S how he signed it. 


Abbreviating Abraham. 

And no flourish underneath. 
Simple and unpretentious. 
Not a bad note in clothes. 


Means dignity and economy. 


Economy, because simple and 
stable clothes can be worn till 
they wear out, whereas novel- 
ties eventually bore youtodeath 
and so cost money to replace. 


Step in and let’s fix you 
up for the week-end 


SUITS OVERCOATS TUXEDOS 
$35 © $65 = $35 to $85 $50 to °85 


Broadway 35th St. 
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ly, to all his old generalship for the 
time being. 

In the sprints, Al Miller was in 
such form that it would have taken al] 
the alleged abuse delivered by the 
Princeton football team to stop him, 
not even excepting the print of a seal- 
ring on his nose. Miller is not ex- 
actly of the stream-line build and he 
displaces a lot of air, but that doesn’t 
prevent his being the fastest starter in 
the game a good share of the time. 
He took two of the sprint events, and 
Frnest Morrill of Boston the third. 

Praise is due Johnny Anderson and 
his aids for a splendidly run meet. 

—HERBERT REED 


INDOOR POLO 
The Giant Gerhardt 


7, “ Muy Fema back in 
=e Oy 1916the West 
, > P olnt f ootbal] 
4b coaches were al- 
A most in despair 
y, )“ 4 over the quarter- 
‘eS, WP dm back — situation. 
Prichard, quarterback coach, always 
on the hunt for what he called “the 
divine spark,” at last gave it up, and it 
was decided to “make”’ a field general. 
Something about Cadet Charles Ger- 
hardt, pretty much of a nobody at the 
time, caught the eye of the coaches and 
he was told that he would have to go 
in and play quarterback. And lo, the 
divine spark flared up to such an extent 
that the young man of desperate choice 
became the second All-American 
quarterback on Walter Camp’s team 
in his first season. ‘This discovery of 
Gerhardt’s possibilities was followed 
by others. So that in the end, Charlie 
became an unique figure in college 
sport—the man in whom the spirit 
of both scientific and flaming play was 
born. ‘The lure of sport led on to 
basketball and other games, and at 
last Major Louis A. Beard, in charge 
of the United States team for the 
second series of polo matches between 
American and British Army fours, 
dragged Gerhardt out for polo. He 
was a success from the start. His play 
was a great factor in the defeat of 
the English Hussar and Lancer stars, 
and he returned home to be promptly 
taken up by Devereux Milburn, which 
amounts to knighthood in American 
polo. 

In outdoor polo this Gerhardt is 
known as the man who cannot pos- 
sibly stand still. “Today he is a factor 
to be reckoned with in the trial for 
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places on America’s big Four, even 
though at present he is rated well be- 
low the high handicap men. 


N THE Squadron A armory the 
other night, Gerhardt drew a large, 
discriminating contingent to watch his 
metropolitan début in indoor polo. 
‘The outdoor star played back on the 
West Point officers’ team, with Cap- 
tain Tupper Cole at No. 2 and Lieut. 
Hamilton at No. 1. Tupper and Char- 
lie have played together in a lot of 
sports, and they worked as well to- 
gether on the borrowed Squadron 
mounts as they have in dismounted 
contests. Also Hamilton made a per- 
fect spearhead for the attack these two 
engineered against a strong Squadron 
team made up of Captain George 
Matthews, Captain Fritz Vietor, and 
Rig Bill Klausner. ‘The final score 
was 8 1/2—1/2, sufficient indication 
of the finesse and fury of the West 
Point play. But against a background 
of pluperfect teamwork play the old 
football star stood out like a flare on 
a rocky headland. His great range, 
and his ability to hit all around his 
pony, with emphasis on the backhand 
and under-the-neck strokes, combined 
to furnish a delectable polo evening. 
—RicHt WING 


COURT GAMES 


Past and Present Per- 
formances of a Genius 


ACK in 1913 

a midge of a 
young Scotsman 
with the brachy- 
cephalic shoulders 
of the Java man 
3 challenged Charles 
Williams for the world’s rackets 
championship. The match was played 
in two parts in England and the 
United States, and Soutar was ele- 
vated to the throne. 

That was—let’s see — fourteen 
years ago. Willie Hoppe, the Boy 
Wonder, who recently regained his 
18:2 balkline crown, was then hardly 
out of his infancy. Walter Kinsel- 
la, who retired last season, had not 
yet begun his reign as the world’s 
squash tennis champion; Jay Gould, 
who also retired in 1926, had been 
launched only a few years on his 
career as the greatest of the court 
tennis players. Even Michael Mc- 
Tigue was yet to make his mark in 
the Pleistocene period of glove fight- 
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Royal Eight 


The Ultimate Car 
of the 
Hard-to-please 
New Yorker 


Demonstrations by appointment 


Phone Columbus to11 


AULETT 


Motor Car Company 


INCORPORATED 


1884 Broadway, at 62nd St. 
New York 
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Never Knows 


7 whether a stunning 4 


woman was born with 
that Utterly Perfect 
Complexion, or 
whether she had the 
fun of finding Creme 
Velouté de Péches. 


For it is a thrilling 





7” ditties lity 


experience to sniff the 
heavenly fragrance of 
sun - ripened peaches 
. to feel its velvet 
touch upon your skin 4 
to Know you re 
growing lovelier and 
then... to discover 


you ve really achieved 


That UTterly PER- } : 
fect ComP LEX ion! j 
As a finishing Creme } 
and base for pow der, 
Velouté de Péches i 1s 


an exquisite sensation. 














At your favorite shop, 





of course, 

J. LESQUENDIEU, Ine. 
Howard L. Ross, Pres. 

45 W. 45th St., New York 







ing. Fourteen years is something of a 
while to hold a world’s title, and so 
William (Blondy) Standing, profes- 
sional at the Racquet and ‘Tennis 
Club, decided that the time was ripe 
for a new champion. He followed 
up his decision with a challenge and 
backed his challenge with a side bet 
of $1,000. The affair took place 
at the Racquet and ‘Tennis Club, with 
a gallery composed almost entirely 
of those who contribute to the annual 
$280,000,000 Park Avenue budget. 

To make short story no longer 
than it actually was, Standing’ s thou- 
sand-dollar bill took wings in the 
first thirty seconds of play and in as 
many minutes it was clear out of sight. 
In those thirty seconds Soutar had 
scored nine points, almost entirely off 
service, and the sum total of Stand- 
ing’s points at the end of the half 
hour was 7—24 in the first game, 8 
in the second, 3 in the third and 6 
in the fourth. Some of the gentle- 
men who had dallied a few moments 
in the Caracallan plunge a few floors 
below presented their seat slips, which 
set them back one per cent of the 
side bet, just in time to see the coup 


de grac é. 


IT’ HARDLY can be said that they 

got their money’s worth, but you 
didn’t hear anyone who had arrived in 
time to see most of the proceedings 
complain that the show wasn’t worth 
the price, short as it was. Jock Soutar 
in five minutes on the court gave them 
a better lesson in rackets than many 
had probably received during a year’s 
tutelage. 

Mr. Clarence Pell and Mr. Stan- 
ley G. Mortimer, who, between them, 
have kept the national amateur cham- 
pionship a closed corporation for years, 
made their way to Soutar’s dressing 
room after the match to pay their 
respects as pupil to maestro. Indeed, 
it seemed that half the gallery crowd- 
ed its way into the smiling Scots- 
man’s dressing room to tell him that 
he had played the greatest game of 
his life. 

They weren’t just being nice about 
it. You don’t often find profession: als 
bestowing the laurel wreath upon one 
another, yet there were Walter Kin- 
sella, Stephen J. Feron, Frank Ward 
and Frank Lafforgue, all standing 
around and laying it on as thick as you 
please, while little Jock smilingly 
acknowledged their kindness with the 
reserve and poise of a champion of 
fourteen years’ standing. 

This was the first time that Soutar 
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The Buick 
Is Tough 


= Buick builds extra strengt 


see 
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= _ and safety into every part of 
= the car. It is the best engin- 
= eered car in the world. It is 
—— largely immune from the 
small, annoying troubles == 

== that ruin the pleasure of == 
Saeee ‘ —— 
=—— motoring. _——— 
— ., = 
—=— _ People know these facts 
——— a 
==  —they are some of the 

reasons Why Buick = 

isthelargestsell- —=—— 
—— ing automobile 

of any price in —— 
——— New York —= 
— today. —— 
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——  _ Astheonly Author- 

== ized Buick dealer in 
== Manhattan, we try to === 
=} give service on a par —— 
= with the quality of the 

= aaritself.—A safe place 

= to buy your new Buick 





or your used Buick. 
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LIDDEN BUICK 
ORPORATION 


Buick Dealer for 17 years 
3 Broadway Stores 
Broadway at 58th Street 


Broadway at 131st Street 
Broadway at 170th Street 
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and defeated him soundly. 
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had defended his title since 1922, 
when he was challenged by Williams 


TANDING, admittedly, stood out 

as the logical challenger. He had 
beaten Soutar in handicap matches and 
was rated as the superior of Williams 
and Boulkes of Chicago and Mullins 
of Boston. Year by year he had 
shown steady progress, until it seemed 
the time was ripe for him to throw 
down the gauntlet to the champion. 
The first minute of play, however, 
showed that he had only thrown him- 
self to the lions, that Soutar was still 
in a class by himself. Except for a 
brief spell in the second game Stand- 
ing was entirely at his foe’s mercy. 

You never saw anything more de- 
moralizing than the way Soutar scored 
one point after another on his service. 
And yet it didn’t seem to bother Stand- 
ing. He took the breaks and the 
hooks without ever losing his smile, 
although he must have known all 
along that he was being led to the 
slaughter. It was an unhappy fate 
for a player whose good sportsman- 
ship has won him a host of friends 
and for whom better fortune was 
thought by some to be in store; but 
the main reaction from the contest 
was the astonishment of the gallery 
over the matchless performance of the 
little Scotsman fourteen years after 
he had reached the top. 

—ALLISON Danzic 


HOCKEY 


The French - Canadians 
Grow Serious 


HE ~ week’s 

hockey battles 
have centered 
about the posses- 
sion of second 
place in the N. 
. i H. L., the Cana- 
diens and the New York Americans 
having repeatedly won this strategic 
position only to lose it temporarily to 
the rival contender; and thus a see- 
saw warfare has developed which 
shows no sign of ending before the 
great spring advance on Ottawa’s en- 
trenchments. ‘The Senators, still out 
in front by a comfortable margin, 
have not been able to increase their 
lead lately nor have the New York 
Rangers continued their winning 
streak which received an abrupt 
check at the hands of the Canadiens. 











These Frenchmen are going great 
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The new low-heel version 
of the famous 


Bagatelle 
Sandal 


O smart debutantes and _ all 
the gay social set, the fashion 
of the moment is but a Bagatelle! 
In delightful combinations — of 
the new plain and patterned leath- 
ers for daytime and evening, exclu- 


sive with Shoecraft. 
$24.50 


Low-priced at 


SHOECRAF T 


JIA FIFTH AVENVE 
Between 554 and 56" Strects 


Ke BS 
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FITTING THE NARROW HEEL 
SIZES 1 £0 10 AAAA LO D 
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How may New York- 
ers forget their feet? 


A pleasant surprise is due 
some of our leading citizens. 
They need but dismiss their 
cars with hauteur in front of 
one of the Walk-Over men’s 
shops. Once inside, they will 
don shoes of such perfect per- 
sonal fit that feet will be for- 
gotten. They will see how 
shoes in high-grade leathers, 
with style of the moment, 
may be had at $8.50, $10 and 
$12. Outside again, they will 
rebuff taxi drivers disdainfully 
as they walk along with the 
firm stride of true shoe com- 


| Walz-Over 


rWELVE STORES ALL AROUND THE TOWN 
252 West 125th St. 11432 Broadway, at 40th St. 
622 West 81st St. 1625 Broadway, near 50th St. 
1173-75 Broadway, near 28th St. 


BROOKLY™ BRONX 


557 Melrose, at 3rd Ave. 
and 149th St. 


1355 Broadway 


near Gates Avenue 


565-7 Fulton St. = 


Ay) YONKERS, N. Y. 


* | 
= fi 16 Main Street 
946 Flatbush Ave, Am) 


opp Snvder Avenue \ a) = P ATERSON, N. >. 
5406 Fifth Avenue — 181 Market Street 


opp. Hanover Place 








guns and the workmanlike manner in 
which they polished off the Americans 
and Rangers in rapid succession on 
the local ice proved an eye-opener to 
many New York fans: those, howev- 
er, who know the Quebeckers of old 
never make the mistake of underes- 
timating their prowess. 


N M. A. H. A. circles the Knick- 

erbockers have won my lifelong 
gratitude by trouncing, at last, their 
rivals, the St. Nicks, with whom they 
have been at an impasse all season 
hitherto. Having watched these two 
teams in their several encounters this 
season, I have rapidly cascaded from 
the Olympian heights of detached im- 
partiality to that state of favoritism 
wherein I found myself mentioning 
the Knicks in my prayers and peti- 
Each ot 
these outfits plays a good sturdy, ag- 
gressive brand of hockey, and if the 
officials who control the games were 
godlike in their ability to see all and 
know all that transpires in these en- 
counters I should be content to sit 
back and say “go it, my hearties, and 
may the best team win’’; but in every 
clash between the rivals, the Knicks, 
who are smaller though no less ag- 


tions on the eve of battle. 


gressive men, have got the short end 
of every decision and have received 
penalty after penalty when they were 
more sinned against than sinning. 
The explanation is simple: a big man 
can bodycheck one much smaller with 
no apparent effort, but when the lit- 
tle fellow attempts to retaliate he 
has to make the assault so obvious as 
to attract immediately the referee’s 
notice, and so oft he goes to the 
mourners’ bench to sit and brood on 
the injustice of mankind. When he 
returns to the ice he merely shows 
himself to be one of Adam’s breed 
when he makes further attempts to 
even matters up. Thus the Knicks, al- 
ready handicapped by their size, have 
battled the ancient enemy with one 
or two players sitting idly by in the 
hoosegow. In spite of the uphill na- 
ture of the fight the Knicks have at 
last beaten the big fellows, and I, 
being so fond as to love and hope for 
justice, break forth into loud Alleluias 
of thanksgiving. 


—R. K. ARTHUR 


JUST FOR THE RIDE 
Governess wanted who would like to 
accompany a musical lady to the country 
on the piano.—Paris paper. 
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PERMANENT 
SATISFACTION 


[ n a world of constant change 
the expression “permanent wave” 
prompts the query, “what does it 
mean?” 

A permanent wave ata Charles-of= 
the-Ritz Salon is a beautiful un- 
dulating curl fittingly expressive of 
one’s personality that remains until 
a new growth of fair replaces it. 
This artistry of hair conformation 
is the studied experience of experts, 
whose talents interpret all the beauty 
of which hair-dressing is capable. 


Salons 


RITZ CARLTON HOTEL Vanderbilt 4645 
PLAZA HOTEL Plaza 2527 
RITZ TOWER Plaza 1781 
BARCLAY HOTEL Murray Hill 8424 
MADISON HOTEL Regent 2835 


GLADSTONE HOTEL Plaza 7455 


MAYFAIR HOUSE Rhinelander 2404 
PARK CHAMBERS Plaza 8114 
RITZ CARLTON HOTEL Atlantic City 


RITZ CARLTON CLOISTERS Boca Raton, Fla. 
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HATRDRESSIR TO HER MAJESTS 
HHL SMART ASILRICAS WOMAN 
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THE CURRENT CINEMA 


Love Comes to All Parts of Paris— 
“Tt? Isnt So—and Buster Keaton 


OHN BARRY MORE, 
“When a Man Loves” 
and some more Vita- 

phone have arrived at the 
Selwyn Theatre to stay as 
long as customers will turn 
to them as a means of diver- 
sion. Whether it is because science is 
not as wonderful as it used to be, or 
because I possess an inability to ap- 
preciate the more advanced moments 
of modern life there is no object in 
trying to determine, but I reiterate 
that I do not see why a metropolitan 
audience should be afflicted with a 
Vitaphonic prologue. In this instance 
the reproduction is not up to the stand- 
ard of the two previous endeavors, 
and particularly in the case of Marion 
Talley when, during the singing of 
the quartet from “Rigoletto,” she is 
caused to utter sounds that could only 
he duplicated by the twitterings of 
tightly-locked subway brakes. On the 
other hand, there is a moment during 
the picture when the hero is caused 
to take himself to church—a cathe- 
dral—and the action is accompanied 
by choir music. The result is very 
effective, and well within the proper 
field of the machine. 

“When a Man Loves” is a highly 
entertaining bit of hokum that you 
can well include in your round of 
amusement. It is the story of “Manon 
Lescaut” with a few apocryphal spots, 
and at no point is it any too convinc- 
ing, but there is no reason why you 
should allow that to make any differ- 
ence to you. This version makes Ma- 
non a more or less unwilling gold 
digger, which is a hard characteristic 

believe, and makes the card game 
between des Grieux and the King of 
France, with Manon as the stake. This 
game is exceedingly well performed. 
Towards the end of the picture the 
two lovers find themselves on a convict 
ship bound for Louisiana and slavery. 
Des Grieux is caged among a flock 
of desperate ape men and by means of 
the usual Barrymore leaps and wild 
looks he arouses them to _ breaking 
forth, capturing the ship, and tearing 
the master to pieces in a realistic way. 
maven and her young man hop into 

1 life-boat and sail through a storm 
du would certainly have swamped it, 
to the sky-line of the New World, 


and—as he points out—Freedom. 





This is all very lavish- 
ly mounted and done with 
enough detail to give the im- 
pression of being authentic 
to the period. Every pos- 
sible phase of Parisian life 
and environment is shown 
and always with the two principals 
h: rd at their pastime of holding hands, 
etc. The acting is very lavish too, 
but that goes all right with everything 
else, and is not to be coughed at. Some 
of the introductory scenes could be 
cut without doing any serious harm as 
the affair is a touch overlong. 

Barrymore conducts himself with 
an unusual restraint and only here and 
there does he go through too many 
antics. Although pretty and capable 
Dolores Costello failed to make much 
sense of the part of Manon, but that 
may have been the fault of the story. 


Bu“ KEATON is at the Capitol 
in a quiet and unassuming come- 
dy entitled ““The General.” There is 
nothing raucous about it, and, let us 
light a candle, there is no pathos, and 
it is altogether a pleasant relaxation, 
What is even more to its credit, a new 
type of heroine makes herself evident, 
and a new treatment of the lady is in- 
dulged in. She is terribly inefficient, 
and her attempts to be of service dur- 
ing emergencies are all dismal fail- 
ures. That is something, of course, 
but on top of that departure from the 
standard, the girl is subjected to a 
mass of indignities. She is tied in a 
suck and put where stevedores throw 
barrels and packing cases on top of 
her. ‘The hero chokes her after one 
of her little blunders, and when she 
perpetrates an act of considerable stu- 
pidity he hurls a log of wood at ve 
That may not be an inspiring lig! 
for American womanhood to be place 4 

1, but it is certainly a novel one. 

 hcslat Mack takes the part and she 
does so with great good humor and 
willingness and I hope she has com- 
pletely recovered from any bruises she 
may have suffered during the taking 
of the picture. 

Such things are all part of a gentle 
kidding of the Civil War story. Kea- 
ten is a locomotive engineer who tries 
to be the first to enlist, but the Con- 
federacy won’t have him. Later the 
Federal troops steal his engine and he 
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This Magical Liquid Polish 
Has Set The Vogue 


Keenly aware of the importance of small 
details to faultless grooming... subtle 
and clever in their toilette . . . cosmo- 
politan in their tastes . .. smart women 
have made this marvelous manicure 
the vogue. 


Fascinating hands lovely to their finger- 
tips... each nail twinkling... alluring, 
lustrous ...Glazo, the originator of this 
new manicure, quickly will give your 
nails this beauty. 


Just a touch of this magic Glazo Liquid 
Polish and voila! , .. nails gleam with 
the tint of rose petals. Neither too deep 
a hue nor too pale. Just the pink of per- 
fection that distinguishes fashionable 
hands. 


No buffing! This beautiful Glazo finish 
that is so easy to apply lasts several days. 
It will not peel or crack or turn an ugly 
brown. But to obtain the desired results 
be sure that you get Glazo. 


Excepting the absurdly expensive iim- 
ported polishes, Glazo is the only liquid 
manicure that comes complete with sep- 
arate remover. This Glazo Remover in- 
sures a more charming manicure and 
prevents unnecessary use of the pre- 
cious polish. 


You can get Glazo at your favorite store. 
The dainty twin bottles will give you 
exquisite, fashionable nails with the least 
exertion, in the shortest time. Ask for 
Glazo, by name. The Glazo Company, 
902A Blair Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio; 468 
King Street, West, Toronto,Ont.,Canada. 


Griginal and Only Liquid Polish 
Complete With Remover—Fifty Cents 
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PRE-INVENTORY 
SALE OF FURS 


To effect a final clearance prior to 
our annual inventory every garment 
has been most decidedly reduced. 


“St pays to buy where you buy in safety” 


A.JAECKEL & CO 


Jurriers 6xclusively 
Fifth Ave. Bet.385-36 Sts., NewYork 
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pursues in another, rescues his girl, 
and is chased back to where he started. 
He recovers his locomotive, saves the 
army, is accepted in the service and 
reaps romance. Most of the action 
takes place on the engines, and it is 
laid out with more wit than wise- 
cracking. ‘The newsreel has pictures 
taken in Hankow just before and just 
after the British departed. They show 
the rioting Chinese, and you will do 
well if you remain to see them. 


HE STORIES of J. Storer 

Clouston provided the title for 
“The Lunatic at Large,” but not 
much else. I am one who continues 
to enjoy watching Leon Errol collapse, 
and if you are another, you should be 
satisfied with this. It is all very slap- 
stick, and is spattered with a terrible 
collection of sub-titular puns that oc- 
casionally give a sharp pain, and al- 
ways induce a dull ache, but you only 
have to read them once. This was at 
the Hippodrome. 


k LINOR GLYN’s own original story 
+ about her own original subject, 
“Tt,” is at the Paramount, and it is just 
another movie. Clara Bow is the 
heroine, and although in “Mantrap” 
she displayed more than enough tal- 
ent, in this effort “It” is all in the title. 
After a succession of details a gen- 
tleman makes a loose proposal to the 
light of his heart. He does this in all 
good faith, and no morals will be en- 
dangered by observing him. But the 
lady draws herself up and says—“I 
suppose that is what you men call 
love,” in all seriousness, and leaves the 
room with a display of dignity. Later 
on she gets on his yacht and scores 
revenge and marriage on him. 


NE of those homely comedies of 
the lower and honester classes, 
“MecFadden’s Flats,” is at the Strand, 
and the fun is caused by the parading 
of the peculiarities of a Scotchman and 
an Irishman, and of their bickerings. 
Also you can weep some, if the kind 
of sentiment that goes with that sort 
of thing, makes you want to weep. 
Charlie Murray is the Irishman and 
is himself, and Chester Conklin is the 
Scotchman and renders another ene 
of those good performances that he 
invariably produces. —O. C. 


ALL IS VANITY 
For Rent: Window space for display 
by a lady with broad front. See it to 
appreciate it—Adv. in Tulsa (Of8la.) 
Tribune. 
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TELL ME ABOUT MY 
DADDY. OR, THE 
BOOTLEGGER’S SON 


| From Our Own Up-to-date Sob Songs] 


I 


In a_ beautiful mansion on Long 
Island Sound, 


At the close of a chill autumn’s 


day, 

Sat a matron refined and richly be- 
gowned, 

Who was watching her young son at 
play. 

The lad, at length tired of games and 
his toys, 


Climbed up on his dear mother’s 


knee. 

And then with a sigh, in a brave little 
voice, 

He made to his loved one this plea. 


REFRAIN 

“Please tell me about my daddy. 

I’m old enough now to know. 

My playmates all say, in a mean sort 
of way. 

That he was a bootlegger low. 

They whisper that he is in prison— 

You’re crying—Oh, that proves it’s 
true. 

There, don’t weep with shame, 
mamma, you’re not to blame. 

Let your boy share your troubles with 
you.” 

II 

Now the mother ceased sobbing and 
dried up her tears, 

Then, straining her boy to her breast, 

She related the story of turbulent years 

And the guilt of his father con- 
fessed. 

“No doubt, he did wrong, but his 
words I hear still 

‘For the wife and the kiddie,’ he’d 
say. 

And that’s why we’re lonesome and 
will be until 

He returns to his loved ones some day. 


REFRAIN 

“There—I’ve told you about your 
daddy 

*T was something you had to know. 

Your playmates—you tell, that their 
parents so swell 

Bought booze from that bootlegger 
low. 

Yes—it’s true that he is in prison; 

And that’s just where they ought 
to be. 

So don’t be ashamed when they should 
be blamed 

As much as your daddy and me.” 


—C. Knapp 

















Meet 
Demon Flying Glass! 


You'll agree that he wields a mean dagger. Here’s 
a cheery thought in that connection. There are 
any number of potential daggers in your wind- 
shield and windows. You'll find out about them 
should anyone hit youa shower of broken 
glass, dagger sharp. 


Equip your car with Clear-vision 


Iriplex 


—THE GLASS THAT WILL NOT SHATTER 














Then you'll be safe from flying glass because Trip- 

















HE TRIPLEX SAFETY GLASS COMPANY, LTD., Piccadilly, London 


Jj 


lex will do no more than crack in the hardest crash. 


THE TRIPLEX SAFETY GLASS COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA 


Hoboken Terminal Hoboken, N. JJ. 





sRIPLEY 














5/6 OF SAFES 
New York Distributors 


NEW YORK TRIPLEX SAFETY 
GLASS CO., INC. 
110-114 West End Avenue 
Columbus 5527-5528 
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HE ONLY possible advantage 

of a small shop over a large 

one 1s in cases where the pro- 
prietor has shown such discrimination 
in her selection that you waste neither 
time nor temper in wading through 
the articles fondly bought by the big 
shops for “good sellers.” You can 
find grand things in any department 
store in town if you have plenty of 
time and fate gives you a salesgirl 
with intelligence. But when all you 
know is that you want “an evening 
dress,” the small shop that can trot 
out twelve, each of them smart and in 
good taste, is invaluable. 


UCH a one is Chez Ninon, at 500 

Madison Avenue, a comparative 
newcomer on that street where the 
good and the bad are so inextricably 
mixed up. The shop is tiny, and there 
are a few things, constantly being re- 
newed by Paris arrivals before cheap 
copies flood the Thirty-fourth Street 
market. Things are copied faithfully 
in the size and the fabric you require, 
and copied so exactly that even the in- 
tricacies of Parisian handwork receive 
attention. For evening clothes that do 
not fall into the everybody-has-one 
class and for sports clothes 
emphasizing the two - piece 
crépes - de - Chine - with -a-dif- 
ference or the woolen skirt 
and knitted jumper type, 
they excel. There are very 
few elaborate afternoon 
dresses, and this is well. 
The prices, for copies or 
originals, are well under 
$200. 


esr & Company have 
B a particularly good as- 
sortment of new spring 
coats, prominent among 
which, to my mind, is their 
own Nada coat,a simple af- 
fair of tan or gray rougn 
tweed that looks as impor- 
ted as the dickens. The col- 
lar is a plain shawl affair, 
the coat rounds off at the 
bottom. Then there are 


FEMININE FASHIONS 


some plain, straight French coats of 
homespun, plaided in shades of brown, 
green, or grey, with rows of flat tucks 
at the bottom giving an extreme low- 
waisted effect. And an adaptation of 
a li’] Chanel, of patterned woolen in 
rosy beiges, notched lapels, belt, deep 
V yoke in back and all. 

To wear with these, Best is show- 
ing numbers of huge chiffon squares 
in blue or tan plaids and some smaller 
ones of crépe de Chine in plaids of 
every possible color. 

The hats employ Descat’s and Re- 
boux’s homespun felt—a fabric suit- 
ed more for country wear with tweeds 
than in town. ‘These emphasize the 
draping upward in the front that is 
appearing in direct defiance to the V 
point in back, which is one of those 
things that are bound to be done to 
death in no time and should therefore 
be bought in a gingerly fashion. 

There are also some plain bracelets 
of tortoise shell—of which you are 
supposed to wear at least a dozen on 
one arm. These cost seventy-five cents 
apiece and are newer than the silver 
or gold tinklers. Hoop earrings and 
necklaces of large links are there to 
match, if you are that kind of a girl. 


HE ELEGANCE of the Saks- 
Fifth Avenue department for 
Coddled Canines has been referred to 










“Now lets see—haven’t you some- 
thing with more life to it?” 
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ON AND OFF THE AVENUE 


in this department before, but the 
widespread interest in the dog show 
now at Madison Square Garden makes 
another mention necessary. When you 
see weekend cases for the little angel, 
containing his own darling soap and 
brush and flea exterminator and blan- 
ket, it really starts you thinking. Mrs. 
Virginia Waller, whose chows have 
galvanized dog shows for years and 
years, isnow in charge. One of her fa- 
vorite dogs was revealed strutting about 
in a bored mannequin way, wearing 
one of the blankets that Mrs. Waller, 
among other things, has designed, 
made of English felt fabric and 
equipped with the owner’s initial. 
Leads and harnesses of pigskin, lizard, 
and cobra will be on hand shortly to 
match Moddom’s handbag. Further- 
more, the girl there can give you at 


least an approximate size collar, for, 


say, a fox terrier of four months going 
on five that she has never seen, which 
is more than most toggery shops can 
do. 

Sizes of your angel are kept on 
record, and instructions for measuring 
him yourself (so that he can be out- 
fitted by telephone at a moment’s no- 
tice) are yours for the asking. 


HY DO so few people know 


that dogs can be_ inoculated 


against distemper? —lLL. L. 


THIS AND THAT 


Sipees nls ARDEN has 
_4 rushed jauntily to the 
fore with two new soaps 
—one Jasmin, one AIl- 
lamander, contained in 
superb boxes of jade green 
piped with petunia or blue 
with orange. When the 
soap has been used and the 
partitions between the cakes 
removed it is fondly ex- 
pected that the box will be 
employed as a hiding place 


for your jools. 


LTHOUGH my 

sympathy for people 
with big households and an 
unlimited passion for giv- 
ing parties does not arise 
from a kindred feeling, I 
can nevertheless appreciate 
the convenience of having 
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someone who can take the responsi- 
bilities off their harassed shoulders. 
Miss Hilda Gold, who has given her- 
self the name of “‘Secretariette,” makes 
a specialty of being a social secretary 
to order. She will send flowers or 
books to departing friends, get tem- 
porary or permanent cooks, chauffeurs 
and nurses at a few hours’ notice, or 
—this should delight you—a financial 
secretary to balance your accounts and 
write checks the first of each month. 
Planning parties is, however, her fa- 
vorite pastime, and she handles every- 
thing, from place-cards to conveyances, 
with an expert touch. For the benefit 
of bankers giving quiet little parties 
—and apparently their name is legion 
—Miss Gold will furnish orchids and 
all the whatnots except the chorus 
girls. The latter are, of course, on 
every magnate’s telephone list. The 
address (of Miss Gold, mind you) is 
159 East Sixtieth Street, and the phone 
number is Regent 2773. 


N MY enthusiasm about the hair 

treatments given by Mr. Hender- 
shot, at 541 Madison Avenue, I com- 
pletely forgot to mention Miss Frances 
Miller, who sits demurely in the same 
room with him. She gives a manic ire 
exactly as you want it—liquid polish 
in the shade you desire, white under 
the nails only if you wish it, and a 
tender regard for the cuticle. 


N THE Fioret salon at 677 Fifth 
Avenue you can investigate to 
your heart’s content the display of 
some ten or fifteen perfumes. ‘These 
for the most part are of the light and 
refreshing type, with Jouir and Chy- 
pre (and you know that most chypre 
is pretty awful) still leading in my 
estimation. Jouir is the only one that 
is made up in toilet water, eau de 
cologne, powder, and bath salts, the 
bottle containing the latter being 
shaped so perilously like a_ hand 
grenade that it is not advised for 
homes where discord exists. ‘The pow- 
der is particularly good. There seems 
to be a delusion among women that 
only a heavy face powder will remain 
on the skin any length of time. It 
happens that a fine powder is not only 
less conspicuous, but stays on twice as 
long. This all applies to the Poudre 
Jouir, which has an unusually fine 
grain. 

Another lovable characteristic is 
that Fioret has installed sample stands 
of all its perfumes in the big depart- 
ment stores in which they are sold— 
which will delight those of you who, 
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cAbout Sweaters— 


Sweaters are enormously important this year— and 
as important as the sweaters themselves are their 
stripes. Here are two Best versions of the mode. 


The Nada metal The imported Cardigan 


striped sweate % \ sweater 12.50 
with skirt . 209.50 














PARIS PALM 
LONDON CS 0. BEACH 


Fifth Avenue at 35th St.—N. Y. 
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‘Chis is an 
ADVERTISEMENT 


about 


SILK HOSE 


The lady above is only a 





decoy—we hope she’s 
made you read this far! 


One of our esteemed contemporaries 
says that ‘Ladies’ Legs Are No 
Longer News!’ Which is a head- 
line writer’s way of saving that skirts 
are still short—still shorter. Which, 
also, is no longer news. But the col- 
ors that the smartest of those short 
skirts reveal from knee to instep. . . 


there is news of first importance! 


A T KURZMAN’S 


Shadow 
Banana- Beige 
Parchment 
Paris- Beige 
Moonlight 


SHEER HOSE . FROM $2.00 
MARNY (Paris) HOSE FROM $3.50 


IMPORTER 


661 Fifth Avenue . 52nd-53rd Street 








in search of a new perfume, have vain- 
ly attempted to get whiffs from sup- 
posedly airtight bottles. 


ONTEMPLATE the Cosmeto- 
Stik, a tricky little black stick in 


a nice, tin case for the hand-bag. 
When the point of this is dipped in 
water or the chorus girl’s equivalent, 
it will bead your lashes nicely at a 
moment’s notice. Furthermore, in- 
advertent application does not make 
your eyes smart. On sale—guess again 
—at Woolworth’s on Fortieth Street 
and Fifth Avenue. At the highest 
possible price. —L.L. 


FROM ST. LUKE’S 


Under the knife 

as he looked back 

he saw life 

through a bright crack 

saw movement 

through a door ajar 

heard voices 

from afar; 

much he hankered 

to live again 

but was anchored 

to an icy pain; 

in a little time 

he would be dead 

white as lime 

dull as lead, 

nothing ahead 

but this one moment 

—this cold black 

perpetual moment. 
—Prccy Bacon 


ARE YOU ANEW YORKER? 


[Ir SO, CAN YOU IDENTIFY THE BUILD- 


INGS THAT HAVE THE FOLLOWING STREET 
NUMBERS? THE NAMES OF THE BUILD- 
INGS ARE PRINTED ON PAGE 6/7.] 


233 Broadway. 

480 Fifth Avenue. 

89 East Forty-second Street. 
1493 Broadway. 

409 Fifth Avenue. 

101 Center Street. 

46 West Thirty-fourth Street. 
55 Wall Street. 

1475 Broadway. 

. 33 East Thirty-sixth Street. 


—- OONADANAWHY 


SIMPLE CAROLINIAN TASTES 


WantTep—Night cook, man or woman 


preferred—Adv. in Aberdeen (8S.C.) 


News. 
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GIVING sTHE CLASSICS 
A CHANCE 


HE CHIEF thing that stands 
between the classics and the 
great mass of readers is proper 


dvertising, and the real reason that 
klinor Glyn has more readers than 
[hackeray lies in advertising. Put 
[hackeray’s works in the hands of a 
vood advertising agency and see what 
would happen. Something like this, 
perhaps: 


THE GREATEST VAMP IN History 


Cleopatra? No. Cleopatra was 
a simple school girl beside her. 

Helen of ‘Troy? Wrong 
again. 

Becky Sharp was her name, 
and no man, old or young, could 
resist her wiles. “The selfish old 
bachelor fell her victim, and 
the husband of her best friend 
wrote her love messages on the 
evening before he was killed in 
battle. 

Don’t miss watching her 
writhe through the pages of 
Thackeray’s “Vanity = Fair.” 
($2.00 wherever books are sold. ) 


The customers may be a bit disap- 
pointed that Becky’s youth does not 
fame more luminously, but they will 
read the book. 

Here is how another old classic 
might have its sales increased: 


BretrreR THAN SABATINI 

A thrill on every page! 

See the mysterious blacksmith; 
his neighbors said he was super- 
natural. 

See the humorous school teach- 
er that talks Latin; he’s funnier 
than Lawyer Marks in “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” 

See the stupendous giant. 

See the elfin-like schoolboy. 

Watch the great chase in which 
the Countess eludes her pursuers. 

See the Follies of 1575, staged 
before Queen Elizabeth. 

See the Great Queen herself 
towering with rage and threat- 
ening to imprison her own lover. 

All these features, and 

Three foul murders 
(Count them.) 

Slip your bookseller a two-dol- 
lar bill and embark on a voyage 
of romance with Sir Walter 
Scott on the good ship Kenil- 
worth, 


The method would work just as 
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oA SILVER TEA 


SET, a pair of patrician 
hands, with rings of 
platinum by Uva &% 
BALLou, set with true 
gems 7 the very picture 
of civilization in its 


; 
finest estate. 
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NEWPORT, R. I. 


Usalls Ballou 


Jewelers 
FIFTH AVENUE 


AT FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET 


NEW YORK 


MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 
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Play the 











“F PLAY THE KING,” says 

Archie Compston, “for the 
length ther’s in the ball. And th’ 
way it takes a drubbin’ and comes 
out with a whole hide would 
appeal to the soul of a Scotsman! 
A good part o’ golf is mental and 
the King is a breeder of golfin’ 
confidence.” 


Most golfers find they get 15 
to 25 yards farther when they play 
this best of all good golf balls. 






PHILADELPHIA 


Wholesale Golf Distributors 








well with a more modern classic: 


A PurE WoMAN 


Yet, was she pure? Deseried 
by her husband because she told 
him of her past, she gave her 
body to another, but her mind 
remained faithful to her hus- 
band. Indeed, she killed her 
lover with the butcher knife be- 
cause he spoke slightingly of him. 

Should she have killed her 
lover? If so, with a butcher 
knife? 

And was she a pure woman? 

Read Thomas Hardy’s an- 
swers to these and other questions 
in his smashing novel, “Tess of 


the D’Urbervilles.” 


Show me the reader of the true- 
story magazines that can resist that 
one. —HomMeER NUGENT 


OUR CAPTIOUS READERS 


[Being a retort to our recent 
article entitled, “Liveries and Leg- 


gings.”’ 


To the Editors of THE NEw YorKER, 
Dear Sirs: 


You think you know a little about 
servants and there places but I as a 
servant thinks you know nothing un- 
less it is about your own kind who has 
been in this Country about two years a 
Lady or Gentleman Pay a good ser- 
vants enough to buy there Clothes and 
jewelry without wearing theres you 
may be one who cannot get along with 
any one so such as you ought to re- 
main in your own Country. 

—A GENTLEMAN SERVANT 
New York City 
Fesruary 1, 1927. 


THE JAZZ AGE BLUES 


Fat, bland faces chewing gum, 

Putty faces, oh, so dumb; 

Rhythmic legs and powder puffs, 

Business men and Bowery toughs, 

Vaseline and saxophones 

While the jazz-band moans and 
groans, 

I’ve got those New York blues 

From my head right down to my 
shoes. 

Oh! 

Take it from me (with a shot of gin) 

This is some error we’re living in. 

—CHARLEs NoRMAN 
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Do as you please 
.. + in Europe 


When the boat train lands in 
Paris in the “wee small hours,” 
have you endless arrangements 
to worry about? 


When you find your favorite ho- 
tel cannot take you in, must you 
drag yourself to another and an- 
other in search of just one va- 
cant room? 


In Paris, in London . .. in fact, 
anywhere in Europe, advance 
arrangements are essential. 


Our Individual Travel Service 
can make your steamship, rail- 
road and hotel reservations; ar- 
range for sightseeing; help with 
passports and visas—in fact, take 
care of all the petty details that 
too frequently “take the joy out 
of travel”. 


Assure yourself a freedom of ac- 
tion which is utterly impossible 
if you travel “on your own” — 
write for full information about 
our Individual Travel Service. 


Send for our Guide to Travel in Europe 


Raymond & 
Whitcomb Co. 


225 Fifth Avenue 
606 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Executive Offices: Park St., cor. Beacon, Boston 
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MUSICAL 
EVENTS 


Toscanini! — Moderns, 
So-So and More So— 
Verdi is Aired—Variety 





UCH THE 


ZA - most dra- 
7 matic event that 


B has taken place on 
B the stage of the 
Metropolitan Op- 
era House this 
merry season was the return of Artu- 
ro Toscanini to the auditorium which 
he had left eleven years ago. Of 
course, Mr. Toscanini did not come 
back to restore life to operas that went 
with him, but he strolled on to lead the 
Philharmonic Orchestra before an au- 
dience that stood up and shouted like 
Mr. Rickard’s hockey customers. 

It had been rumored that Mr. Tos- 
canini had lost his musical memory, 
that he feared to conduct in the 
Metropolitan Opera House and that he 
was, as the stylists of sport have it, 
just a shell of his former self. No 
one knows definitely whether these en- 
chanting legends reached him while he 
was ill in his hotel. But on the day 
of the American’s Big Beat announc- 
ing that Mr. Toscanini never would 
conduct again for the reasons ru- 
mored, a laconic scrap of mimeo- 
graphing from the Philharmonic of- 
fices set forth that Mr. Toscanini 
would begin his belated season at the 
Metropolitan—and that the first sym- 
phony on his program would be Bee- 
thoven’s “Eroica.”’ 

Perhaps this symphony was chosen 
because Mr. Toscanini’s amazing mu- 
sicianship is supplemented with show- 
manship of the subtlest order. At any 
rate, he came out with the “Eroica”’ 
in his head—and his heart—and any 
conductor who leads it again this sea- 
son simply is playing his own funeral 
march. 

It is useless to try to explain what 
Mr. Toscanini does with a composi- 
tion except to say that he does what 
the composer ordered. He does not 
emulate one of our most popular 
maestri and improve on Beethoven’s 
scoring with auxiliary instruments and 
other “strengthening” devices. He 
lets Beethoven speak for himself—a 
simple enough notion which seems to 
be beyond the comprehension of most 
directors. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that he draws from his players 
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The Tri-Calcium Phosphate Does It! 








Is “YELLOW MASK” 


Hiding Your Teeth’s Beauty? 





This new way brings glis- 
tening whiteness... 
Often in One Application! 











THAT YELLOW tint on your 
teeth is unsightly. All en- 
amel is a beautiful pearly 
white — lustrous as ivory. 
You have it—only that yel- 
low veil hides it. 


Ordinary dentifrices cannot 
remove it. They gloss right 
over it. You know this be- 
cause no matter how often 
and hard you brush the yel- 
low mask clings. 


But now science comes to 
your aid. It has finally suc- 
ceeded in doing what for 
years it has tried to do. That 
is, incorporated a marvelous 





substance known as “ Tri- 
Calcium Phosphate” in a 
tasty, pleasant toothpaste. 
This substance is what lead- 
ing dentists use to clean 
teeth. It completely erases 
that yellow stain—yet can’t 
harm the softest enamel. Nor 
is it gritty. 


The name of this wonderful 


preparation is ORPHOS 
Tooth Paste. The effect of 
one brushing will amaze and 
delight you. Glistening, 
gleaming whiteness — often 
in a single brushing! 


Buy a tube now—today. Your 
nearest druggist has it. Or 
mail coupon at once for 
generous “Convince Your- 
self’? Tube — it’s FREE. 
Don’t keep teeth beauty a 
prisoner! 
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FREE Mail che nll Now! 




















ORPHOS CO.., 22 West 32nd St. 


New York City, Dept. N-9 


Please send me, Free, 20-time tube of Orphos Tooth Paste 
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“Do, do do” 


N Dof course, she will. For who can 
A resist the appeal of ‘‘Do, dodo’’? 
This Gershwin melody is especially ir- 
resistible when played by Ohman and 
Arden, the boys who rag it so well in 
“Oh Kay.’’ And an added bit of good 
luek—you can get “‘Clap yo’ hands’’ 
by the same crowd all on the one 
Brunswick record. 


“Do, do do” Introducing “Someone to watch 
over me" from “Oh Kay” by Gershwin—fox trots 


“Clap yo’ hands” Introducing “Fidgety Feet” 
played by Phil Ohman and Victor Arden with 
their Orchestra 3377 


Brunswick Records Out 
this Week 


“Lonely eyes’’—fox trots 


‘‘Who’ll be the one?”’—Ben Bernie and his 
Hotel Roosevelt Orchestra 3401 


“Dreaming the waltz away” —waltzes 


“In my garden of memory’’—Ray Miller 
and his Orchestra 3313 


“1812 Overture’’—Part 1—Tschaikowsky 


“1812 Overture”’—Part IIl—Cleveland Sym- 
phony Orchestra—Nikolai Sokoloff, Conductor 


50090 


“‘Star Spangled Banner’’—Toronto Mendels- 
sohn Choir 


“Scots Wha Hae’’—Dr. H. A. Fricker, Con- 
ductor 3246 


Always something new on 
Brunswick Records 






Wt Why 
SS 
2 1 EE 
There’s new snap, rhythm and pep in 


*‘Light-Ray’’ records 
ca 


PANATROPES : RADIOLAS - RECORDS 








performances that rarely are equalled. 
The secret of this probably is that he 
“lets them play,” as orchestra men say. 
But this cannot be the whole formula, 
for if it were, there would be hun- 
dreds of ‘Toscaninis—and where is 
just one other? 


HERE WAS one hilarious week- 

end of new music not so long 
ago, and nobody has recovered yet. 
On a Saturday afternoon the Pro- 
Musica assembly exposed three works 
of Ives, Debussy ana Milhaud. On 
the following evening, the Interna- 
tional Composers’ Guild offered a few 
hours of Krenek, Ravel, Malipiero, 
Casella and Hindemith. ‘The critics 
were so exhausted that they lost their 
minds and attended a début recital on 
Monday! 

Our Guilds, Leagues, Pro-Musi- 
cas and other unions are performing 
a useful service in trotting out con- 
temporary music, and the fact that 
most of the music gets a “first per- 
formance” which is synonymous with 
interment is not a reflection on the en- 
terprising societies that present it. The 
Pro-Musica had the honor of per- 
forming the most interesting and the 
least entertaining of the weekend’s 
novelties, the specimens being, respec- 
tively, Charles E. Ives’ Prelude and 
Second Movement from a symphony 
for orchestra and pianos, and Darius 
Milhaud’s miniature opera, “Les Mal- 
heurs d’Orphée.” 

Mr. Ives is a strange figure in mu- 
sic. Several years ago he distributed 
a volume of one hundred and nine- 
teen songs, all of them slightly queer, 
and some of them entirely so. The 
same quality of madness was evident 
in the symphonic movements, especial- 
ly in the scherzo, in which, according 
to the program, “an exciting, easy, 
and worldly progress through life is 
contrasted with the trials of the Pil- 
grims in their journey through the 
swamp.” Hymns crop up in a curious, 
wheezy orchestration, only to be 
drowned out by burlesque brass bands 
which shriek “Marching Through 
Georgia” and other unfamiliar sym- 
phonic material. The scenario is good, 
but Mr. Ives’ music is rather too 
peculiar. He knows what he is doing 
and what he writes is Ives, without 
reference to prevalent schools, but so 
much eccentricity is likely to degene- 
rate into mannerism. Even deliberate 
incoherence ought to have a degree 
of workmanship in it. However, we 
should like to hear more of Mr. Ives’ 
output. He seems to be thumbing his 
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OVERCOATS 


A February Clearance 


{| IF you've worn clothes from Geib, 
the values represented in this sale 
are obvious. 


“ IF you demand fine fabrics and incom 
parable tailoring, you will at once 
sense the importance of the price 
reductions. 


Charles Geih, Ine. 


8 East 45th St., New York City 
Phone Murray Hill 2562 


What’s 25 
Times 365 Days? 


It’s the average life of 
the Atsricgur Rubber 
set shaving brush. Old 
timers who purchased 
their ALBricut Rubber- 
set a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago are still getting 
365 davs of shaving com- 
fort with the same brush. 














You get an instant, 
luxurious lather ever) 
morning with an AL- 
BRIGHT Rubberset. It is 
a better brush for the 
man who values shaving 
comfort. Popular priced 
brushes for as low as 25¢ 
and 50¢. Others $1, $2, 
and $3. The fastidious 
man who wants the ut- 
most in de luxe appear- 
ance and style, can get it 
in ALBRIGHT Rubberset 
Shaving Brushes selling 
Pall Mall . . $1.00 + $10.00 to $35.00. 
Finest, imported ‘hair . 
cased with pure Badge- Sold ev erywhere. 


rett. Smooth and easy When buying, be sure 

on the tenderest skin, A " 

aoa Gein: oe ALBRIGHT Rubberset 
name is on the handle. 


ble brush, 
GENUINE 


—~ ALBRIGHT — 


ROUBBERSET 


Made only by 
RUBBERSET COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 
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iose most of the time, but, after all, 
t is his own nose. 


HE MILHAUD opera Was set 

down as “an adaptation of the 
gend to the more familiar life of a 
ater actuality.” This fancy is not 
new. It has been done successfully, 
it least once, in Offenbach’s “Or- 
phée aux Enfers,”’ and Mr. Mil- 
aud’s French Orpheus with his Bo- 
emian Eurydice is a flabby contrap- 
tion, with singularly unimportant mu- 
IC. Perhaps it comes off better on the 
‘tage than it did in the concert version, 
but we are a little leary of it. Mr. 
Milhaud’s strength seems to lie in such 
things as his entertaining “Catalogue 
des Fleurs” and other miniatures. 
When his artificial cleverness becomes 
nflated it naturally explodes and there 
s nothing left but a meaningless re- 
port. 


HE OTHER works, except for 

an unimportant theft from De- 
bussy’s desk and a triad ot second- 
rate Ravel songs, made it clear that 
there are just as many grooves in the 
new music as there were in the old. 
Almost all of the orchestrations for 
“chamber orchestra” are alike in color, 
ind there is nothing to evoke raptures 
n the feat of scoring for a dozen 
instruments; Frank Black, for in- 
stance, who dresses up dance tunes for 
phonograph records, contrives more 
ingenious effects for a thumbnail 
band. 

Hindemith’s “Der Damon” may be 

a powerful ballet, but as a suite it 
sounds merely like another modernisti 
effort. Ernest Krenek’s “Sympho- 
nische Musik” indicates that this gift- 
ed young Czecho-Viennese already is 
running to present-day rubber stamps, 
although he seems to have all sorts of 
ability. Our moderns are fighting their 
music. “They are forever breaking 
bonds—and for the genuine musician, 
there are no bonds to break. 


ROM CHICAGO, via several 

dozen radio factories, came the 
last act of “Il Trovatore,” but this 
broadcast was not so successful as the 
previous week’s “Faust.” At the out- 
set, Mr. Cross, the sympathetic an- 
nouncer, had to talk for about half an 
hour while Mr. Insull was addressing 
the audience in the Auditorium, and 
as the show started late anyhow, the 
lecture added Insull to injury. The 
transmission of the music was good, 
but the cast was not more than ordi- 
nary. Mme. Muzio sang well, of 
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At smart resorts—where Youth 
and Fashion reign—the popu- 
larity of Pedemodes is apparent. 


> ; 
1 walking pump of 
graceful distinction 






























The New 
Whitehall Cheviots 


Here are gray suits for 

business wear that will make 

a distinct appeal to men who 

like British woolens. They are 
made in the newest cheviots, with 
tiny flecks of color adding texture 
and distinction to the weaves. 


SINGLE BREASTED SACQUE 
SUITS AT 60.00 AND 65.00 


Best & Co, 


Fifth Avenue at 35th Street—N. Y. 
168 Regent St., London 
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Midway 


between the 
sob-sister and 
the news ticker 


OME papers drip with the gly- 
S cerine tears of the sob-sister. 
Some have the staccato click of the 
news ticker. 


The Post tries to steer a fair course 
between the all too slushy touch 
and the machine-like grinding out 
of the news. 


Thoroughness and accuracy are 
commendable qualities, not lacking 
in the Post. But since news deals 
with human beings and is read by 
human beings, the Post tries to 
catch the human values of the day’s 
events. 


Quite a few people of discernment 
say that the Post treats the news 
as something more than a mere 
record. Behind the events they 
glimpse the play of motive and 
consequence—the flash of human 
comedy or tragedy. Read the 
Evening Post 
a few days and now 3C 
see if you don’t [rive eines 
SATURDAY 


agree with them! 
NEWseYORK 
Evening 


ost 


75 West Street : Whitehall 9000 





course, and Mme. Lenzka, a last-min- 
ute A zucena, managed everything com- 
petently except a few top tones. Rich- 
ard Bonelli, who is a stranger in opera 
here, has a fine voice, but Mr. La- 
mont, the Manrico, seemed to be hav- 
ing a terrible time of it. Henry G. 
Weber, a young American conductor 
who has been starting things in Chi- 
cago, directed neatly, and the chorus 
sounded well, but the show lacked 
snap. 

Possibly, everyone was _ thinking 
about the long trip which Mr. Cross 
described so winningly while Mr. In- 
sull was holding forth. 


PPARENTLY, the 
which used to be 
“specialized” 


audience 
considered 
is becoming the largest 
in the city, for somewhat esoteric mu- 
sical attractions are finding it profita- 
ble to expand from single recitals to 
series. 

Angna Enters put over a_bril- 
liant cycle of her 
Sunday Enters is 
legally, a dancer, but her entertain- 
ment consists of rhythmic pantomimes, 
which range from the medieval mys- 
ticism of interpretation of Fre- 
scobaldi’s music to the realism of a 
hard-boiled virgin promenading to a 
Godowsky-like transcription of “Scan- 
dals” music. 


“episodes” on 
evening. Miss 


COOPER 
Wittgenstein have 
another new form of 
which a reading by 
Cooper is followed 
composition in allied mood, 
played by Mr. Wittgenstein. The 
combination works well, because the 
whole program is presented informal- 
ly, and the only flaws are occasional 
lapses into “reciting.” Miss Kemble 
Cooper is especially successful in 
lighter vein and Mr. Wittgenstein’s 
intimate style of pianism is just the 
thing for this medley. 


"peor KEMBLE 
and Victor 

created 
diversion, in 
Miss Kemble 
by a 


E HAVE referred to Mr. Sam- 

uel’s Bach series, and a cycle of 
Beethoven sonatas is filling Steinway 
Hall every Monday evening, the pian- 
ist being the gifted Katherine Bacon. 
Mr. Bauer’s three concerts, with the 
collaboration of Messrs. Kochanski, 
Spalding and Zimbalist, at which all 
the Beethoven violin and piano sonatas 
were played, were immensely popular, 
and Povla Frijsh, singing odd but in- 
teresting programs in Aeolian Hall, 
has attracted many customers. 


—R. A. S. 
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BLUE SUITS 


LUE Cheviots and Unfinish- 
ed Worsteds in Single and 
Double Breasted Models, 


$34.50 


Golf School, Two Instructors, Reasonable Rates 


Nar 





CLOTHES 
37 Union Square, New York 
Between 16th and 17th Streets 














J.VAN BUREN BROWN. Inc. 


MARK 


ANNOUNCES 


THE OPENING 


TUESDAY 
FEBRUARY 15th 


OF A 
NEWER, LARGER, MORE 
LUXURIOUS SHOE STORE 


tz GROUND FLOOR 


AT 


No. 11 W. 36TH ST. 
Just off Fifth Avenue 
—where all the style con- 
sistent with good taste and 
foot preservation will be our 

sole aim. 


You are respectfully invited 


J.VAN BUREN BROWN. Inc. 
SAI 


11 WEST 367 STREET 


Specializing in Genuine Arch Preserver Shoes 
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PARIS 
LETTER 


T HE THEATRI- 
CAL season of 
1926-7 is now 
three-quarters past. 
If the last quarter 
resembles the first 
three, it will have 
been not only a red letter, but a dead 
letter winter. One cannot criticize. 
If buying two or three tickets seems 
expensive to the spectators, buying two 
or three shows doubtless seems even 
more expensive to the theatrical angels. 
So they have bought few and far be- 
tween, usually old things they were 
familiar with. Thus we have had a 
unique wave of revivalism. And even 
the revivals have experienced bad luck. 
Illness prevented Spinelly from open- 
ing in “Souris d’Hotel” (revival), 
thus driving Georges Carpentier, who 
was to play with her, back to boxing 
(revival). The thespian discovery of 
the year is Marguerite Jamois, who is 
now playing in “Maya” (revival). 
“Le Revisor,” of Gogol, with sets 
made from Gogol drawings recently 
discovered, is, if new, also old in a 
way. It will be mounted by Louis 
Jouvet. At the same time, Pitoéff, 
without the drawings, without Jouvet 
(and without even Gogol, say those 
who have seen his translation), will 
produce his version of the same play 
the following night, which will give 
his premiére an air of being a revival. 
This year’s best shows have therefore 
been last year’s shows—“‘Mozart” and 
“La Prisonniére,” both of which New 
York now has, along with “Mediter- 
ranée,” which New York will shortly 
possess, in case New York knows what 
to do with it. You might play it as a 
revival, 

Cocteau has been asked by the 
Théatre Francais to arrange a décor 
for its forthcoming production of 
“Oedipus Rex” (B.C. 435. Another 
revival). Following the new college 
or gluing mode in decoration, it is said 
that Cocteau plans pasting parts of 
harps, plaster heads, and so forth, onto 
a possibly Second Empire set. Unques- 
tionably this will cause a furore. It 
may even lead to something new being 
done about the Oedipus complex. 





M USICALLY we have been faring 
better. The Concerts Lamou- 
reux gave a first audition of Florent 


Schmitt’s “Fonctionnaire MCMXII, 
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RESIDENTIAL CITY 
Five Minutes Walk from Grand Central 


UDOR CITY will solve your traffic problem by eliminating it; 

by providing an apartment within walking distance of con- 
gested satan centers. Tudor City will extend from goth to 44th 
Streets and from First to Second Avenues—a 5 minute walk due east 
from Grand Central Station. There will be three apartment hotels 
and several groups of housekeeping apartments, as beautiful as 
those fronting Fifth, and Park Avenues, built around an attrac- 
tively landscaped park. A restaurant, swimming pool, library, 
stores and garage are planned for the near future. A complete 
small city in the center of New York. 

Besides being within easy walking distance of midtown offices, 
the theatre district and the shops, Tudor City will be refreshingly 
quiet. The precipice of Prospect Hill bars crosstown traffic and 
the only motors entering Tudor City will be those of residents 
and their friends. 

The importance to you of Tudor City may be suramarized 
thus: It is more convenient than most of Park Avenue—quieter 
—and the rentals are very much lower. 

The news, therefore, that the first apartment hotel and the 
first group of housekeeping apartments will be completed in Sep- 
tember, 1927 is of wide and immediate interest. The hotel apart- 
ments will be of 1 and 2 rooms, ranging from $800 to $2050. 
The housekeeping apartments, of 1 to 4 rooms range from $720 
to $3100. 

Floor plans, rental schedules and descriptive booklets are 
ready and will be sent you upon application. 


FRED F. FRENCH 
MANAGEMENT COMPANY, Inc. 


350 Madison Ave. NewYorkCity Vanderbilt 6320 
LIVE IN 


Tupor Crry 


AND WALK TO BUSINESS 
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HOF loride is at its Best | 
Where Summer Spends the Winter 


[? means the fullest enjoyment for you— distinguished 
social atmosphere, brilliant sports, beautiful surround- 
ings, and nearest location to the warm Gulf Stream, with 
comfortable bathing all winter. 

Storing up sunshine, health, inspiration. Delightful 
acquaintances. Yachting, motor boating, fishing, hunting. 
Golf and tennis in great settings. Motoring on wonderful 
roads—scenes of endless interest. 

A place for your business acumen, too, in Greater Palm 
Beach—Palm Beach and West Palm Beach. Solid, re- 
sourceful enterprises. Millions in new building. Great 
new harbor now open for passenger and freight service. 
Permanent population tripled in last five years. Marvel- 
ous farming nearby. 





PALM BEACH | 


CHAMBER Of COMMERCE, 
403 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BIDG 


WEST PALM BEACH, 
FLORIDA 
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i. - ” ie 
inaction en musique,” which is a tonal 


problem based on Régis Gignoux’s 
theory as to how much a business man 
suffers when a bore catches him at his 
desk. Richard Strauss’ Domestic Sym- 
phony was given by the Pas-de-loup, 
who also presented the second first au- 
dition of the week: two acts from 
“Gargantua,” a four-act Rabelaisian 
opera by M. Mariotte. Though only 
lately heard, this work was conceived 
before the “Panurge” of Massenet or 
the “Pantagruel” of Claude Terrasse, 
and opens in the best medieval style 
with the accouchement of Gargamelle. 
The hero is followed through his 


| youthful education, his journey to 


Paris on the Great Mare, his return 
with the bells of Notre Dame, to 
which is added the incident of the 
Three Hanged Men. Another musi- 
cal titbit was La Société Musicale In- 
dépendente’s hour of quarter-tone 
compositions on a quarter-tone piano 


played by M. Alois Haba, professor of 


| quarter-tone composition of the Con- 


servatory of Prague. According to 
Mr. Virgil ‘Thompson, these composi- 
tions were obviously Germanic-Debus- 
sy in feeling. Unaccustomed as we 


| are, we feel sure Mr. Thompson is 


right and are relieved that we noticed 


no children in the audience. 


HE RECENT listing on the In- 

dex (index librorum prohibitor- 
um) of all future writings by Léon 
Daudet and his co-editor, Charles 
Maurras, recalls to literary circles 
similar previous listings here, where 
the conflict between Church and Pen 
resembles somewhat the animosity of 
British University Town and Gown 
quarrels. By 1863 all of the two 
Dumas’ published works had been pro- 
scribed, but future output was permit- 
ted, excepting only novels (omnes 
fabulae amatoriae). In 1842 Balzac’s 
“Un Grand Homme de Province,” 
also “La Maison Nucingen,” his great 
banking tale, as well as “Jane la Pale” 
(published under his pseudonym of 
Horace de St. Aubin) had been con- 
demned; likewise La _ Fontaine’s 
Fables. In the nineteenth century La- 
martine’s “Voyage en Orient” and 
Hugo’s “Les Misérables” were for- 
bidden, and the first edition of that 
imposing family dictionary, Larousse. 
But these items are purely literary, and 
pertain to the cold intellectual life of 
the metropolis. In the provinces, es- 
pecially those of the Midi and Langue- 
doc where—under this, the Third and 
separatist Republic—love for King and 
Church is still passionate, the banning 
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of L’Action Frangaise is producing a 
trial of conscience and confusion 
which the press of town and country 
alike reflect. 

In a splendid ecclesiastical ceremony 
held at Notre Dame, Monseigneur 
Courcoux was consecrated Bishop of 
Orleans, Cardinal DuBois officiating 
with the assistance of thirty-two arch- 
bishops, bishops and high prelates and 
a full chapter. The cathedral was 
crowded to its galleries, hung hand- 
somely in silk. The new bishop had 
previously been in office at St. Eu- 
stache, the church of the Halles, and 
was called the marketwoman’s curé, 
owing to his popularity with those 
hearty and headstrong ladies who 
moved in a solid aproned body to 
Notre Dame to see their friend mitred. 


ce 


E JoueuR D’E¢HeEcs” (The 

Chessplayer), the French _ his- 
torical film of Cath#rine the Great’s 
reign, has had its premiére here. Much 
was expected of its future as an im- 
ported delicacy to New York. We 
doubt that it will tempt your appetite. 
It is well-acted, pretentious and im- 
probable, and has one thrilling scene 
in which a guardsman is murderd 
by a roomful of mechanical wax sol- 
diers. ‘These automatons provide the 
high point. Jean Tedesco of the Vieux 
Colombier has taken over the Pavillon 
as a second theater in his eclectic cine- 
ma program, and has showed, along 
with the Cinema Carillon (specializ- 
ing in German films) three Nordic 
items, one being Asta Neilsen in 
“Lulu” (don’t bring her: this is a 
hash of Wedekind’s “Die Erdgeist” 
and the others “Les Vagabondes” and 
“Le Peintre des Morts,” two morbid 
small melodramas of some technical 
interest. Counting the Studio of the 
Ursulines, the Pavillon makes up the 
quartette of cinemas now operated ex- 
clusively for the intelligentsia. One 
could wish the directors of the last 
two thought that fresh minds demand- 
ed fresh air. 

Man Ray’s last abstract Parisian 
film, in which Ruth Goldbeck took 
part, is being shown by the Cinema 
Club in London, of which the young 
Hon. Montague, also one of the great 
modern authorities on rat skulls, is 
chairman. Ray’s famous geometric 
chess set, designed by him for his 
games with Marcel Duchamps, cre- 
ator of “The Nude Descending a 
Staircase,” has been finally achieved 
in silver and bronze, a piece of cast- 
ing of Cellini-like delicacy. The 
knights are fiddle ends, bishops are 
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THE WORLD’S BE CIGARETTE 









For the man 
who feels entitled 
to life’s 
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FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


THe New Yorker, 
25 West 45th Street, New York. 


Please enter my subscription to THe New Yorker for 


O 1 Year—$5.00 O 2 Years—$7.00 


(Canada, $5.50; Foreign, $6.00) 
Name.. 


Address 


Subscribers ordering a change of address are requested to notify us at least three 
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Monsieur Albert Couzins 
Chef de Cuisine 


Becomes a Patriot:~ 


‘How marvelous is 
that 


Chicken Pot Pie 


—the national dish of 
America, so charac- 
teristic of its lavish 
hospitality. My own 
Chicken Pot Pie I feel 
to be an achievement 
worthy of its great 
traditions. 


“To prepare it, I saute 
a tender young chicken 
in sauce of melted but- 
ter, salt pork, juvenile 
onions, potatoes and 
mushrooms. I then add 
some rich chicken 
broth and cover with 
puff paste. 


“When this is baked 
a golden brown the 
dish is set before you.” 


The 
Fifth Avenue Hotel 


Restaurant 
FIFTH AVENUE at 9TH STREET 


Telephone, STUYVESANT 6410 


OSCAR WINTRAB 
Manaking Director 


PRIVATE DINING ROOMS 
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urns, pawns are balls and the royal 
pair pyramid and cone. The loss of 
David Janowski, Polish master, who 
had come here to play a match and 
was able to play only with death, has 
affected the ensuing tourneys which 
are to be held at the Café de la 


R égence. 


HE ‘THIRTY-EIGHTH Salon 

des Indépendents has opened. No 
salon can be independent after thir- 
ty-eight years. This one is no excep- 
tion. 

Age brings with it suavity, conven- 
tionality and fame which pays. For 
many years there has been a rumor 
that Henri Matisse as a painter led a 
double life, being publicly modern and 
privately classical. He has lately en- 
tered his magnificent new atelier on 
top of one of the new apartment 
houses in the Boulevard Montparnasse 
where he invited the rental agent, on 
promise of secrecy, to view the un- 
salable pictures he painted for his own 
pleasure. Even the rental agent rec- 
ognized that thy could have been 
shown at Knoedler’s. 


T THE Surréaliste Gallery a 

show of Malkines, drawn from 
the private collections of } * Doucet, 
Nancy Cunard, André Breton and 
others, is on display. ‘These mechanical 
abstractions in gray and white have a 
lyricism that makes one think of the 
poet Shelley rhyming the loves of new 
pale machines. Jean de Bosschére, il- 
lustrator of the familiar Englished 
editions of “The Golden Ass,” of Bal- 
zac’s “Droll Tales,” and The Little 
Review excerpts from “Ulysses” 
which drew Margaret Anderson and 
Jane Heap into the police court, is 
showing at La Galerie de l’Art Con- 
temporain, where the fantastic and 
delicate work of his last six years 
makes a promenade for the imagina- 
tion. In the same gallery are works 
by Willi Baumeister, a German of 
talent and plane form, too little known 
outside of his country’s borders. 


EVENTY years after it was con- 

ceived by the Baron Haussmann 
as a means of beautifving Paris and 
making civil warfare easier than it 
had been in congested alleys, the 
lengthy Boulevard Haussmann was 
finally opened. 

The President cut the tricolor 
ribbon with a pair of gold scissors 
(now in the Carnevalet Museum) 
handed him by a pretty war orphan 
dressed in ermine. (Her mother has 
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Hair Coloring— 
an Art! 


The proper expression of || 
| any art demands expert- 
| ness. Especially in hair- || 

coloring! Which explains 

why more and more || 
| women come to Alex: || 


andre & Emile. 


at 


nC 


Formerly 1] 


AMBASSADOR HOTEL \ 


18 EAST 53rd St. | 


PHONE PLAZA 1666 




















Keep That School- 
boy Complexion 


Shave with Bar- 
basol, and you 
leave the natu- 
ral oils right in 
the skin. Per- 
petual youth! 
No brush. No | 
rub-in. Try Bar- | 
basol - 3 times - 
according to di- 
rections. 


‘*‘Mister, you’re 
next !”’ 


Barbasol 


For Modern Shaving 








The Barbasol Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


I enclose 10c. Please send trial tube. 


Address .... “ eos, 
N. Y.-2-12-27 
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a tobacco shop in the Rue Taitbout.) 
Thousands of houses have been de- 
molished in the last few years to make 
way for this new enormous artery. 
Hundreds of little shopkeepers pro- 
fessed themselves ruined by the low 
price the government offered for their 
sites. ‘The famous Passage de |’Opéra, 
dark mysterious arcade of not too 
reputable merchandizing, was razed. 
For years it was a landmark, a ren- 
dezvous in rain for cheap love, cheap 
food, cheap bookshops, cheap drinks. 
Those interested in its destruction 


would do well to read its epitaph in_ 


Louis Aragon’s “Le Paysan de Paris.” 


(They would do well to read this book 
for many other reasons also.) 

It had been hoped that the new 
boulevard would ease the traffic con- 
gestion. If the crowds would stop 
strolling on and staring at it, it may. 
But the opening of this new traffic- 
drainer caused the greatest traffic con- 
gestion seen in the neighborhood for 
years. —GENET 
Paris, Fes. 9, 1927. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF A 
CITY-BRED HYACINTH 


This morning, with a sweet surprise, 
An eager hyacinth displayed 

A glimpse of blue, triumphant eyes, 
Exultant, gay and unafraid. 


The wintry weather she ignored 
Beyond the icy fire-escape ; 

And, while her youthful spirits soared, 
With pleasure she observed her shape. 


A simple bulb she was before 
She started on her bright career, 
Despatched by Woolworth’s ten-cent 
store 
To bring her day of beauty here. 
—MarGaRETt FIsHBACK 


ARE YOU ANEW YORKER? 


[THE FOLLOWING ARE THE NAMES OF 
THE BUILDINGS WHOSE STREET NUMBERS 
ARE PRINTED ON PAGE 56.] 

. The Woolworth Building. 
The Public Library. 
Grand Central Station. 
The Paramount Building. 
Tiffany’s. 

The Tombs. 

Hotel McAlpin. 

National City Bank. 
Times Square Building. 
The Morgan Library. 


SHON ONDMNHPWNY — 
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SPALL MALL Cigarettes » + » Their 
quality never changes! ,,7The same 
inimitable blend of rich Turkish to- 
baccos,7,The same appeal to good 
tastey,,and the same famous red box. 





REGULARS [cork tip] KINGS [super size] 
A shilling in London cork and plain 
A quarter here 10 for50¢ 


IN THE FAM OU §S RED BO xX 
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rhese cigarette ads have such clever slogans!” 


“And yet I have one that’s worth a million for 
any cigarette!” 


“And that is—” 


“LIFE SAVERS smooth the way for another!” 
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"SUCH A CHARMING EVENING, MY DEAR. 
SHOULD BE TOPPED OFF APPROPRIATELY.’ 


“MY SUGGESTION IS TWIN OAKS...” 


“YOU ALWAYS HAVE THE CORRECT 
ANSWER, MY DEAN...” 


TWIN 
OAKS 


RESTAURANT AND SUPPER CLUB 


FORTY SIXTH STREET 
JUST EAST OF BWAY. 
TELEPHONE BRYANT6SIO 


JOHNNY JOHNSON AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


LUNCHEON DINNER SUPPEIZ 
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7 ° The 
For Foreign Palate ‘ath 


Parody Draw a Ne 


ANY connoisseurs will un- 
doubtedly remember _ the 
Rajah Restaurant on West 
Forty-fourth Street, but many 
do not know that it is now lo- 
cated in the backwoods of 535 
West 112th Street in a hotel 
building, calm and pretty as 






you please. There is no East 
Indian incense or candlelight 
or tone, except that supplied by 
a few East Indian tapestries 
slung up against the wall. But 
the curry, which is really su- 
preme and is not only imported from 
its native heath but also prepared by 
an East Indian, is as good as ever, 
whether applied to chicken, shrimps, or 


lamb. 
You can still order it extra hot 
if you like. And they have a dandy 


little non-alcoholic drink, made of at- 
tar of roses, which makes you feel 
as if you were drinking Marie Earle’s 
Skin Freshener tonic. And for des- 
sert, thick coffee and a sweet paste, 
also made of rose leaves. This re- 
markable meal for seventy-five cents, 
and if you can do better than that in 


town, do write me about it! 


ITH its usual éclat, the Mira- 

dor held its fourth or fifth open- 
ing of the season, this time introduc- 
ing Jack Smith, that hoarse and whis- 
pering gentleman who has often 
driven you mildly insane over the 
Orthophonic Victrola. He is now in 
New York, very much in the flesh. 
In an attempt to throw personality 
around the room, he has a tendency 
to grimace constantly in a_nerve- 
racking way, but otherwise he seems 
a nice enough lad. And I like his 
voice. 

He sings numbers on request and 
managed, after two or three such 
numbers, to have the Mirador au- 
dience burst into the chorus of “‘She’s 
Still My Baby,” in a manner parlously 
close—all this in a refined way, of 
course—to that of the habitués of 
Guinan’s. Other observations were 
that the Mirador is still as smoky as 
ever, and that Simmes and Babette are 





even more spectacular the second time 
you see them than the first. 


OU CLAYTON, Jimmy Du- 


rante, and Eddie Jackson, who 
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formerly drew the lesser intelligentsia 
to the Club Dover to the exclusion of 
everything else, are now prancing 


about at the Parody Club, and 
I, being a woman and there- 
fore having no sense of humor, 
must just about let it go at 
that. For half an hour, I think 
them _ highly _ entertaining. 
There is absolutely no sense to 
anything they do, they are all 
completely mad and casual, 
and people who feel very badly 
unless they can decipher a pur- 
pose in everything ought to stay away 
or go home gibbering. But, after 
half an hour of complete idiocy, I 
do get a little weary. And I am told 
that I simply have no appreciation for 
inspired clowning, and I suppose this 
is right. But I do proclaim that you 
should go for an hour, anyway. 


WILL never be careless again. I 

will never be vague again. The 
Mijako Japanese Restaurant is not at 
308, but at 340 West Fifty-eighth 
Street. But you must admit that I 
have been good about the word 
“swell.” This is the fourth week 
without it, and the self-restraint in- 
volved is going far towards building 
up my character. 


HIS department’s Palm Beach 
Correspondent—which will just 
show you how utterly social we are 
getting in our efforts to brighten up 
New York—writes the following 
from a locality that, from all ac- 
counts, sounds pretty dull, so far: 
“This is the deadest place in the 
world at present, but it is just begin- 
ning to wake up for the idle rich. 
With New Year’s Eve opened White- 
hall and The Breakers, which is going 
to be THE hotel down here. White- 
hall had quite an opening. I heard 
that they were carrying them out early 
in the evening, but The Breakers was 
most sedate and REfined. Also Le 
Touquet, from Narragansett, opened 
on the Lake Trail where the Follies 
girls used to parade last year. They 
have partially redecorated it, enlarged 
the dance floor and removed the stage, 
and the Yacht Club boys have just 
arrived for the real season in Feb- 
ruary and March. The music (I 
think it is a Meyer Davis orchestra), 








PARADE 
of Sandwiches 


Thin Sandwiches 
Thick Sandwiches 


Sandwiches Plain 
Sandwiches Fancy 


White Bread Sandwiches 


Rye Bread Sandwiches 
Pumpernickel Sandwiches 


Sandwiches Disguised in Cole Slaw 
Sandwiches Buttered with Goose Fat 
Sandwiches with Onions, Incognito 


Sandwiches on Toast 
Sandwiches on Crackers 


Snail Sandwiches 
Quail Sandwiches 
Nut Sandwiches 
Soup Sandwiches 


Sandwiches that fill a platter 


Sandwiches that won’t fill a platter 


Artistic Sandwiches 
Poetic Sandwiches 
Inspirational Sandwiches 


and 
Ham Sandwiches 


CThe 
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Madison avenue at 85u 


Marvelous Luncheons, Dinners — and Sandwiches after theatre! 
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NIGHTLY AFTER-THEATRE 
WILDA BENNETT 
& PEPPY DE ALBREW 


2M TOGETHER WITH 2D 


BROOKE JOHNS 


Mlle. Jane Aubert 
Nitza Vernille 


In an Interesting Program of Songs and Dances 
od TWO ORCHESTRAS Bee 


ROSS FENTON CLUB 


—Formerly The Plantation— 


Broadway, Bet. 50th-5lst Street 
For Reservations Phone Circle 7006-2330 

















FOWL DESO OG WOT ORO WOT DADO DESO DE WHI DEG WUD 


POVWOM OR CHAS WHOM OR 


Gust For A Laugh! 


The Old New Yorker Favorites 
LOU EDDIE JIMMY 
CLAYTON JACKSON DURANTE 
(Those Three Great Comedians Late of Club Dover) 


NOW AT 


The PARODY 


B’ way and 48th St. 
CADE CPW CHW EC PWD CPW CO PWAS CHRIS ECAHAD 


NOTE: 
Owing to our sensational business night- 
ly, we are turning away a goodly number 
of patrons because of the inability to seat 
them. Accordingly we suggest phoning 
“Leon” Chickering 6562 for reservations. 
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50th ST. and B’WAY 
Circle 6673 

{ Emil Coleman and his 
incomparable orchestra... 
§ Delaune and Revel, 
English comedy dancers... 
¥ Miller and Farrell, § 
Repertoire of songs... 











The interior of the Barbecue restaurant is an exact reproduction of 
a log cabin in Maine, even to the oil lamps . . . meats roasted over 
hickory wood . . . what sauce . . . the aroma of Northern woods 

. always open . . . accommodates 250 . . . ideal after-theatre 


place for the New Yorker. 
The BARBECUE 
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FOOD is most 
delicious and 
intriguing as 
well as health- 
ful. The Near | 
Eastisrightat — 
your feet. 





THUATTT 





TuRKIsH : The Constantinople, 
12 East Thirtieth Street. 
Very pleasant, and four of 
us got out of there under 
seven dollars, ordering lav- 
ishly a la carte.—LipsTIcK. 
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All these Oriental dishes 
are explained in the menu— 
for instance: 

AvJI aaah, Roast lamb, matzoon 
sauc 

AYva "Cumeee, Quinces stewed 
with sugar. 

AYVA OTOURTMA, Quinces stuffed 
with chopped meat. 

BaLukK puLAK!, Fish stewed with 
vegetables and olive oil. 

BaLuK YAHNI, Fish stewed with 
braised onions. 


Constantinople 


‘Restaurant 
12E.30thSt. Ashland 0129 


HUOOVRATONTAAAPELU LEHRER AEE TUNES 


TINNNNSCUONENLLOUUAANEUAAGHULE 


DYMOUNONAFOTOEONUNTAEUHY 





mn 


TUNUUTIOOTASOA TONED AN 


HMULVUUIUU ULLAL 


Mornings 


SMUIUUILUL 





. He’s such a spendthrift. 
Begged me to go to a show 
with him the other night— 
then pranced me into the auto 
show. Said he couldn’t get 
seats for the play I picked.” 


“All right, dearie. Next 
time call his bluff. Lead him 


to Bascom’s, just above 


And branches at The Bilt- 
Vanderbilt, 
dor, Plaza, Astor, Belmont, 


Murray Hill, 


more, A mbassa- 


Commodore, 


Imperial and Williams Club. 
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was good, but nothing exciting hap- 
pened. Everybody and his dog was 
there, from the Bonwit Teller work- 
ing girls to the high hats. Beaded 
and metallic dresses much in evidence 
in spite of everything Vogue can do; 
white ermine wraps and white fox 
collars. In the daytime, French hand- 
made dresses as usual, though if I see 
another Chanel square-necked dress I 
shall yell. The louder the better in 
bathing suits—white tops and red 
pants, very low cut and Lidoish. All 
sweaters are good, as it is freezing 
cold down here. Colored flannel and 
velveteen jackets are good. Rolls- 
Royces in turquoise blue are also 
fashionable. Also private yachts. 

“Up to now, the only amusement 
has been a certain woman from St. 
Louis, trying to crash into society with 
a bang and no society here to see 
yet. The hurricane tore up most of 
the boulevard, but it has been repaired 
with new paving and palm trees. 

“There are several new eating places 
besides Mr. Mizner’s El Patio in the 
Everglades Arcade, where the spaghet- 
ti is swell. You can always see Mrs. 
Howard Major there—but I sound 
like the Palm Beach Post. There is a 
new restaurant called the Flamingo 
on the County Road where one sits 
under striped umbrellas on the side- 
walk and eats waffles and French drip 
coffee made on the table. JI was 
scared to death that our host, Mr. 
Burke, who prepares it himself for 
you, would not blow out the flame 
in time. The darn thing almost boils 
up and out like a Chem. Lab. experi- 
ment. Oh, and a lovely Airedale 
named Pal who inspects you before 
you are allowed to sit down. 


“Then there is Gabrielle’s, very 
petite with theatrical red gauze cur- 
tains and green-stained hand-wrought 
furniture. I am always falling off 
the chairs. They are built too nar- 
row in the back for me, but you must 
have atmosphere. She has Alice 
Foote MacDougally china and glass 
and dresses the waitresses accordingly 
—good Southern cooking, chocolate 
marshmallow cake with four-inch ic- 
ing. See why I’m getting fat? 

“The Lido-Venice Apartment Hotel 
has a Lido-Venice restaurant and 
dancing attached, and is getting along 
all right, I guess) The Everglades 
Club is open and running peacefully 
Bradley’s, where you lose your hard- 
earned savings, is at it again. The 
Casino is open and also the swimming 
pool. And I hope you can make some 
sense out of all this.’ —Lrpstick 
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| png of? Not at all! For over two 
centuries, millions of families the world 
over haye started everv day with original 


Dundee, the first, and still the leader of all 


marmalades. 


Here is the kind of Scotch that will start the 
day right. And the after effects are a good 
disposition—lots of ambition—and a pleasant 
anticipation for more 


KEILLERS 


DUNDEE 


MARMALADE 


IF-YOU HAVEN’T TRIED IT—TRY THIS COUPON 





JAMES KEILLER & SONS 
146 W. 22nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


I'd like to try some of your famous old Scotch —here’s the postage, (6¢) for a miniature crock 





Name 


Address 








Grocer’s Name 
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The Charles Frohman Company 
GILBE RT MILLER, Managing Director 
— Presents — 


Edouard po eae Triumph 


CAPTIVE 


Adapted by Arthur Hornblow, em 
al 
and RATHBONE 


EMPIRE THEATRE Mss Wea. & Sat. 


20 » 8 
B’ B'way at 40th St. Eves. 8:30 


ETHEL BARRYMORE 
“The. Constant W ife”’ 


Somerset Maugham 


MAXINE| ELLIOTT’S wll at 8:30 


S 
Theatre, 39th St. Wed. & Sat. 


HOLBROOK BLINN 


“The Play’s The Thing” 


by Poogee Molnar 
Adapted by P. G. Wodehouse 


HENRY MILLER’ S yr Thurs, & Sat. 


Cheatre, 124 W. 48rd 2:30. Eves. at 8:30 














WARNER jBAOS present . 2:30 


Barrymor 


-*DON JUAN’ 
and V( TAPHONE 
WARNER THEATRE Sway ay st sr 


iia 
™*THE BETTER ‘OLE’ 


ad ~=V( TAPHONE A 
BSMOSS COLONY e4" 4" s>s: 8.30 














































. 12, 138, 14: POLA 
NEGRI in “HOTEL IM- 
PERIAL”; Feb. 15, 16: 

CORINNE GRIFFITH in 
“THE LADY IN ER- 
MINE’; Feb. 17, 18: 
“FAUST,”’ with Emil Jan- 

nings: Feb. 19, 20, 21: 
COLLEEN MOORE in 
“TWINKLETOES.”’ 





ra PYGMALION 
att! BROTHERS KARAMAZOV 
GUILD ¢ a ‘Ynurs. ms get at 2: 13 


re: Ned McCobb’s Daughter 
Wek THE SILVER CORD 
sons GOLDEN THEA. "5s 


Eves. 8:30 Mats. Thurs. and Sat. 




















FUNNIEST MUSICAL SHOW IN TOWN 


WINKLE-TWINKL 


with JOE E. BROWN, ONA MUNSON, Alan Edwards 


and WHAT A CHORUS! 


THEA. W. 42 St. Eves. 8:30 Matinees 
LIBERTY Dir. A. L. Sune. Wed. and Sat. 2:30 











The LADDER 


Everybody's Play 


50th St. East of B’way. 


WALDORF fiy'.3:** ss wet 





“The Devil in the Cheese,” 
Tom Cushing's Comedy at 
The Charles Hopkins 
Theater, 155 West 49th St. 
Circle 6444. Evenings 8:40. 
Matinees, Fri. and Sat. at 
2:40. A Charles Hopkins 


Production. 




















SAM H. 


HARRIS 


THEATRE, 
W. 42nd St. 
Twice Daily 
2 :30—8 250 
ALL SEATS 
RESERVED 
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West 45th St. Evs. 8:30 

PLYMOUTH Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:30 

WINTHROP AMES’ 

GILBERT & SULLIVAN OPERA CO. 
All performances except Thurs. Eves 


Pirates of Penzance 
THURS. EVES. 
oy  Jolanthe 














NEW AMSTERDAM ,ZHEATER 


16 STAR GREATEST CAST 
EVER ASSEMBLED 

sous DREW PAULINE ee 

P. HEGGIE HELEN GAHAG 

oro KRUG ER ESTELLE WiNwooD 

, s MRS. THOS. WHIFFEN 

WILTON LACKAYE HENRIETTA CROSMAN 

JOHN E, KELLERD EFFIE SHANNON 

ERIC DRESSLER FRIEDA INESCORT 

LAWRENCE D’ORSAY J. W. KERRIGAN 


in Arthur Pinero’s Famous Comedy 
TRELAWNY fF. “WELLS” 
SAPS, MANSFIELD Bat Gao 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell 


IN AN ORIGINAL FARCICAL COMEDY 


“‘The Adventurous Age’’ 


By Frederick Witney 








CORT W. 48 St. Eves. 8:15 sharp 
Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:15 


The Great London and New York Success 


“THE CONSTANT NYMPH” 


‘way & 468 ir. A. L. Erlang 
GATETY Freer ssc? Stats. Wed &” Sat. 230 


“BY ALL MEANS GO TO SEE 


‘ 9 A DELIGHTFUL 
TOMMY COMEDY”—Hammond 
Herald Tribune 


DIR. GEORGE C. TYLER 




















THEATRE 


PLAZA wininuss 


Direction Leo Brecher 


Sun. & Mon., Feb. 13 and 14—‘‘THE AUCTION- 
EER,”’ with GEORGE SIDNEY. Tues. & Wed., 
Feb. 15 and 16—NORMAN SHEARER in “UP- 
STAGE”; Thurs. & Fri., Feb. 17 and 18—MARIE 
PREVOST in “MAN BAIT.’’—also FRED THOM- 
SON in “A REGULAR SCOUT’’; Sat., Feb. 19— 
“WHILE LONDON SLEEPS,” with RIN-TIN-TIN. 


**Smart New York's Favorite Movie”’ 














. B’way at 38th St. Eves. 8:30 
Knickerbocker Fitted’ wed cnteset at's 30 
A. L. ERLANGER Presents 
THE INDISFUTABLE SUCCESS 


EDDIE DOWLING *xis.s" 


HONEYMOON LANE 














NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE 
466 Grand St. Drydock 7516 
Every Eve. (Except Mon.) Mat. Sat. Thrs. Feb. 16 


‘‘PINWHEEL”’ 


Beginning Feb. 17—“The Dybbuk” 











LOEW / 


WERIE iIDAN 5, TAVE. 


Feb. 12, 3, 14: ADOLPHE MENJOT in “BLONDE 
OR BRUNETTE” ; Feb. 15, 16: Rex Ingram’s “THE 
MAGICIAN, with Alice Terry ; Feb. 17, 18 
“WHILE LONDON SLEEPS,”’ with RIN- TIN- TIN: 
Feb. 19, 20, 21: POLA NEGRI in “HOTEL IM- 
FERIAL.” 




















GENTLEMEN _ tines square 


Theatre, W. 42 


PREFER St. Eves. 8:30. 


Mats. Thurs. & 


BLONDES Sat. 2:30 


with JUNE WALKER—EDNA HIBBARD 
GEOFFREY KERR & G. P. HUNTLEY 














JED HARRIS PRESENTS 


‘BROADWAY’ 


by Philip Dunning and George Abbott 


BROADHURST3n®: Suite 

















CAPITOL wieite Street 


Governor Smith enjoys it— 

Gatti-Casazza endorses it— 

Mengelberg commends it— 
The outstanding motion picture 


entertainment of the world. 
Major Edward Bowes 

















VANDERBILT 7 W. 48th St. Eves., 8:30 
Sothnses Wed and Sat., 2:30 
“Sprightly, imaginative musical comedy, has 
freshness, wee wes to the point of in- 
tensity.””"—N. RLD. 


HELEN FORD itn the 
PE Utter! GY Musical Comedy 
eee 


with G LU McCONNELL 
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OUR MR. OPPER 


ARGE had “her death.” 
When any one asked her 
how she felt she said. “Oh 
dear, I ran out without a hat last night 
and caught ‘my death.’ I’m perfectly 
miserable.” And she really seemed 
to be, what with coughing, sneezing, 
sniffing and telling people about “her 
death.” 

Marge got a swell examination at 
a doctor’s, and a prescription. As the 
doctor walked out of the office with 
her, he said, “I want you to take one 
of these coryza and opium tablets every 
two hours and stay in bed until your 
cold is over. You may be able to 
get them without this prescription but 
in case you can’t just give it to them.” 

We taxied directly to the nearest 
drug store, a beautiful place done in 
blue, mirrors and pink soap. As we 
entered a nice looking gentleman ap- 
proached us and said, “How do you 
do?” 

“How do you do?” I answered 
politely, although I didn’t recall his 
face. “TI would like to have you meet 
Miss Marjorie Brenner. We are go- 
ing to be married soon and poor Marge 
has a frightful cold.” 

“My death,” put in Marge. 

“So we just dropped in to get some- 
thing the doctor prescribed for her. 
Marge, dear, I want you to meet 


b] 
6.5. 2pae ae ’ 


he dake is my name,” the man 
confessed. “‘Herman Opper.” 


“Well, I certainly am glad to have 
run into you again, Herman,” I re- 
plied. “Tt surely is a tiny world after 
all, isn’t it. Just fancy meeting you, 
of all people, here, of all places! 1» 

“T work here, sir,” Mr. Opper then 
told me. “Is there anything I can do 
for your” 

“How are you on coryza and opium 
tablets?” I asked. 

a | really don’t know,” Opper con- 
fessed. ‘You see I’ve only been here 
two weeks and I haven’t had a go at 
them yet. But I'd just love to try. 
Shall we?” 

“TLet’s!” I said enthusiastically. 
And even Marge seemed to look for- 
ward to the adventure. 

“Which way shall we go first?” 
Herman asked. 

“Let’s draw lots,” suggested Marge, 
beginning to enter keenly into the 
enterprise. ‘This, we all agreed, was 
a good idea. So we tore a piece of 
paper I found in my pocket into four 
pieces and wrote north, east, south and 
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: ‘ 
Marked-down 
Mysteries 
: Why do merchants mark down clothes? Presumably : 
because they do not want to keep the marked-down 
clothes in stock any longer—whether because of chang- 
: ing s yles, or of lessened value due to any other cause. : 
Are clothes that a merchant thinks are worth less apt 
: to be worth more to you? : 
_ D'Andrea Brothers hold no marked-down bargain sales. 

8 Our clothes are always priced to give value. We believe . 
° that clothes which we are no longer willing to keep in stock : 
are no longer good enough for our customers to buy. 

e ~ 
‘ Ready to Wear, $75 ° 
| = D'Andrea Brothers 

Inc. 

: MEN'S TAILORS : 
587 Fifth Avenue at Forty-Seventh 
Telephone— Murray Hill 5532 
SAA LAL pee Ait iLL. a Adud LAs. lees 









































T won’t be long before the 

balm of Spring will lure one 
to the morning constitutional. 
Our cloth coats for the morn- 
ing walk are a pace in advance 
of everyday fashions. 


AECKEL & SONS 


A Family Management Since 1863 
546 FIFTH AVENUE 


Where 45" St Crosses 5” Avenue- 
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Going cAbroad? 


Whether it is to be in the 
Spring—-or the Summer — 
theSulgrave isthe ideal place 
to stop before, meanwhile, 
and afterward! 


Complete comfort and con- 
venience such as few other ! 
caravansaries can _ offer 
you, are obtainable here. 


| 
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PARK AVENUE and 67% STREET ; 
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mats, See 
$9.00 
The BPM is the result 


of 79 years’ experience 
in the making of fine 
English Briar Pipes. 
Atexclusive shopsonly, 
Your favorite shape 
sent on receipt of price 
or request on business 
stationery. 


v 


EDGAR B. WALTERS 
Organization, Inc. 
American Distributor 

2 East 23rd St., New York 
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west respectively on each bit. “Now 
then,” I said, “‘who’s to draw?” 

Marge stepped bravely forward and 
drew south. Whereupon we bought 
a few bars of chocolate for refresh- 
ments, and started off. Soon the three 
of us brought up before a counter and 
Mr. Opper took the réle of spokes- 
man: “Mr. Bracker, I want you to 
meet Miss Marjorie Brenner and her 
NE BOR ce Bene Osco 

“My name is Carroll,” I told him. 

“And Mr. Carroll,” continued Mr. 
Opper, resuming his introductions. 
““We’re interested in coryza and opium 
tablets. Know anything about them?” 

“A new brand?” inquired Mr. 
Bracker. ‘“The name doesn’t seem at 
all familiar, but we’re having a spe- 
cial sale of tobacco today. Three 
fifteen-dollar pipes, half-a-dozen 
cleaners, a rubber pouch and our best 
wishes free with every twenty-five 
cent sack of ‘Your Own Smoking 
Mixture’.” 

“Are you interested?” Mr. Opper 
isked us. 

“Not very,” admitted Marge, so we 
said au revoir to Mr. Bracker, who 
hated to see us go, and moved on. 


N DUE time we met Miss Flor- 
ence. Miss Florence didn’t know 

anything about coryza and opium tab- 
lets either. She said she came from 
Mississippi and had never heard it. May- 
be it was an old record, but wouldn’t 
we like to listen to “Black Bottom” 
with “Lucky Day” on the other side. 

“Loads of fun, isn’t it!” exclaimed 
Herman, before we'd gone much 
further. 

I was about to reply for Marge and 
myself when Herman cut in with, 
“Oh, you must meet Elsie.” 

“Elsie, dear, these are friends of 
mine from the city and they want 
some coryza and opium tablets. Can 
you help us find them?” 

Elsie would not reply until proper 
introductions had been made ll 
around, and we’d promised to come up 
for supper some night, real soon. It 
was refreshing to meet such a sweet 
unspoiled girl. “What did you say 
you wanted?” Elsie asked. 

“Coryza and opium,” I answered. 

“Oh, we haven’t any opium here,” 
Elsie said, and she was very offended. 
“But how about a Father John’s cock- 
tail with a dash of Lydia Pinkham?” 

“Awful considerate of you,” said 
Marge. “TI think I will.” 

“T will, too,” I answered. 

Quite refreshed after our tipple, 
and our pleasant talk with Elsie, we 
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passed the picturesque rubber counter 
with its blue and red hot-water bags 
and the new polychrome ones so fash- 
‘onable this season, the soap and per- 
fumery department, the fountain pens, 
nk, pencil, writing paper and station- 
ery department, the watch counter, the 
safety razor section and the French 
doll hospital. 

At last Herman said, ““You see that 
chap over there? His name’s Frank 
Cleavish and I just loathe him, but 
for your sake, Ill ask him if he knows 
anything about these tablets you’re 
after.” 

This came as a blow to us, for both 
Marge and myself had completely 
forgotten about them. 

“Yes, do,” urged Marge, with her 
memory refreshed, immediately start- 
ing to cough. 


E WERE introduced. I didn’t 

like Cleavish. There was a dis- 
trustful glint in his eyes. “We want 
some coryza and opium tablets,” I said, 
showing him that I really wasn’t in- 
terested in Cleavish, the man, so much 
as in his art. “Have you any?” 

“Yes,” responded Mr. Cleavish 
coldly. “How many?” 

“Oh, a handful or so. We really 
don’t need a whole lot of them.” 

“About a dozen?” questioned Clea- 
vish suspiciously. 

“Capital!” I said. “And I don’t 
want you to think I'll accept these for 
nothing. I insist on paying. How 
much are they?” 

“Half a dollar,” said Cleavish in 
a way that made me sorry I’d been so 
decent about it. “Have you a pre- 
scription?” 

“Certainly we have a prescription,” 
[ said with much dignity. “Marge, 
have you that piece of paper the doctor 
gave you?” 

“Why, I gave it to you, dear,” said 
Marge sweetly. 

“So you did,” I had to admit, for 
I remembered the incident in the taxi, 
and I started to look through my 
pockets. “I haven’t got it,” I ulti- 
mately had to confess. “Are you posi- 
tive you gave it to me? What’s that 
in your hand?” 

“This?” Marge asked, holding up 
a tiny scrap of paper. “It’s from when 
we drew lots this afternoon, don’t you 
remember? I was going to have Mr. 
Opper autograph it.” 

“May I look at it please,” I said. 

Everything was as you have sus- 
pected. We had torn up the prescrip- 






































tion when we drew lots. 


100% CO-OPERATIVE 
“T can’t let you have those pe 








& ] DPARKAVENUE 


A house of 


private duplex homes 


Fourteen stories of town-homes, 
the floors of each duplex being 
connected by two private stairways. 


TYPICAL DUPLEX 
APARTMENTS 
9 to 13 ROOMS 


TRIPLEX ROOF 
GARDEN APARTMENTS 
12 to 16 ROOMS 


MAISONETTES — with private 
street entrances — 


5 to 9 ROOMS 
—suitable for physicians 


Purchasers, during present stage of 
construction, may specify altera- 
tions in keeping with individual 
preferences. 


J. E.R. CARPENTER, Architect 


DWIGHT P. ROBINSON & Cee... 
INCORPORATED, Builders 


HOUSTON PROPERTIES 
CORPORATION 
Fiscal and Corporate Managers 


Plans and particulars from 


Selling and Managing Agents 


FFAse & ELLIMAN wc 


660 Madison Avenue 
REGent 6600 


READY NEXT FALL 
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RITZ TOWER 


PARK AVE. at 57th STREET 


q The ‘Pinnacle of 
Exacting Service 


Those who are dis- 
tinguished for living 
well will find in the 
Ritz Tower the home 
appropriate to their 
needs. Cuisine by the 
Ritz-Carlton, in res- 
taurant, grill, tea 
room or in the indi- 
vidual apartment. 











A few of the apart- 
| ments in the Ritz 
4 Tower, furnished or 
unfurnished, are still 


available. 
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me, without a prescription,” said Cleavish 


fiendishly. 

“Who wants your old pills?” asked 
Marge in a very superior way and the 
three of us left Mr. Cleavish in an 
undeniably cold manner. We hoped 
he noticed it. 

As it was too late to try any more 
places that night I took Marge home 
and worried the rest of the night. 
However, the trip seemed to do her 
good, for the next morning she called 
me up at the office and she’d 
gotten* over her cold miraculously. 
“her death” after 


said 


It seems it wasn’t 
all. 
We will be married soon. 
—CaRROLL CARROLL 


A CAT 


T’S NICE enough to sit here in 

my study with the sun streaming 

through the window drapes and 
the contralto hiccupping of truck 
horns mingling with children’s voices 
out in the street. “There are cabbages 
in baskets and rusty ashcans in front 
of the grocery store where we buy 
non-alcoholic vermouth and ginger 
and there two policemen 
idling, I hope warily, on the corner. 

Theodore Dreiser could write a 
four-volume novel about any of the 
people passing by—they are all acutely 
uninteresting. But Carl Van Vechten, 
also, would pause to dip his pen at 
least once for the scene. By which 
I mean that it is not altogether health- 
ily dull. 

There is a cat sitting on the 
threshold of Number 228. Cats con- 
trol the thoughts and fate of man- 
kind. In a small way, that is. This 
cat’s name is “Snoopy,” but it is in- 
cognito, so it has told me, and its real 
name is Sir Percival Maldriot Ambros- 
ius Connoisseur: field of indigo, mouse 
rampant, cog d’or, fish heads, gyves, 
lares and penates; motto: moscitur a 
socus. “He is known by his compan- 
ions.” 

Of Sir Percival’s many adventures 
and amours I will say little. His in- 
discretions attest the fact that he is a 
direct descendant of Sir Galahad, Sir 
Gawain and several other renowned 


ale, are 


Sirs whose indiscriminate lances have 
prodded into the pages of history. In 
the daytime he is “Snoopy.” At 
night. 


UT I meant to Say in the above 
preamble that this morning I no- 
ticed weaving bands of darkness in the 
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FINANCING A 
CO-OPERATIVE 
APARTMENT 
BY THE 
INDIVIDUAL 
OWNER 
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contemplate 
the purchase 
“1 of one+<7~ | 
Jend for booklet 
Realty Acceptance Corporation 
331 Madison Ave. 
New York City 






































People Say 
“Atmosphere’ 


to mean a happy combination 


9 


of important details. In the 
restaurant of The Dorset 
they mean—in addition to the 
excellent cuisine—service as 
you dream it should be, and 
the congenial stimulation 
of other well bred people 
enjoying themselves against 
a decorative background. 


Now Open 


THE DORSET 


An Apartment Hotel 
30 WEST 54th STREET 
Adjoining Fifth Avenue 
Phone Circle 8825 
Suites of 2 to § rooms and larger. 
Simplex, Duplex and Maisonettes. 
Some two-story Salons. 


THIS IS A BING ® BING 
BUILDING 
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sunlight which pervades my study at 
the precise instant my eyes fell upon 
the supine form of Sir Percival. Due, 
| believe, to the fact that I retired on 
, still active lobster salad when the 
midnight express trains were busy un- 
tangling the crowds in ‘Times Square. 
Thereafter, I lay counting the sheep 
and separating the goats. 

At one o’clock I heard minute noises 
among the boxes and barrels in our 
court. Swiftly I donned a dressing 
gown and the invisible cap which 
hangs in my wardrobe between the 
fedora and the derby. I went down 
one flight of stairs, two flights of stairs, 
past the furnace—which I was not at 
all surprised to see had turned into a 
Buddha and all its pipes into golden 
arms—and thence out on the cold 
flags. Layers of ghostly laundry 
Happed above me. 

And there, on a soap box, sat Sir 
Percival. In his left hand was a fid- 
dle and in his right a bow. When he 
saw me—for cats see things that are 
invisible better than we do—he nodded 
pleasantly enough and touched his 
fingers to the strings—pizzicato. And 
the music he evoked sounded as if 
someone was pouring a kettle of quick- 
silver over a xylophone. For a time 
he continued thus, and then the bow- 
hairs raced over the catgut and the 
melody dropped into disharmonics. He 
played the first movement from “Dark 
Alleys” while I sat on a bundle of 
Sunday Tmes rotogravures. 


ND THEN, when he had com- 

menced “Moonlight on Bleecker 
Street,” a voice said: “Scat!” very 
sharply. It was Mrs. H. Ellis, who 
had just come back from Saratoga 
Springs, and she threw several old 
shoes at Sir Percival, who promptly 
vanished. 

So the concert ended, and I took 
off my hat to Mrs. Ellis, which was 
a great mistake indeed, as it made 
me quite visible, even transparent. But 
the black bands across the sunlight in 
my study persist this morning. And 
I’m not altogether sorry, even though 
it’s a bit startling. 

—Puiuie G. WYLIE 


For years the sympathetic eyes above 
the dark fluffy hair of Irene have been 
used exclusively for registering sorrow 
at the neglect of some film husband or 


other.—Los Angeles (Calif.) paper. 
She raised her eyes unusually high 

one day, we are told, and since has 

been unable to get them back in place. 
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“ohe MADISON 


THEODORE TITZE 
Managing DireGor 


New York's Most Exclusive Hotel 


CAcxnowiepcep by a fastidious 
clientele as an hotel and restau- 
rant of superior excellence. Host 
to those who appreciate the Town 
House comforts and facilities of 
THE MADISON without burden- 
some obligations .. Of moderate 
size and accepted social prestige 
.. Accessible. . A restful environ- 
ment and superior cuisine. 


“ohes MADISON 


Telephone Regent 4000 
Cable Address —-MADISOTEL 
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New York City 
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if SAVE 30%to40%over Rental 


Allowing 5% on Investment 


At the Corner of Park Avenue and 93rd Street, this 
new 100°%, Co-operative Apartment is completed and 
ready for immediate occupancy 


NEW BUILDING 


1172 Park AVENUE 


Corner of 93rd Street 


At the 7 TYPICAL PRICES fl A broad 

Highest view 

Point wf a 11 Rooms— 5 Baths © sweeps from 

Park Y East River 

pascie ( $24,000 to $41,000 ' to Central 
Park 

Light i 4 12 Rooms—5 Baths : 

Protection (Corner Apartments) 

to the West Easily 
accessible 

Provision $34,000 to $43,000 from 

for electric ALSO Wall Street } 

refrigeration or 

in all Corner Midtown 

Apartments Duplex Maisonette _t) Distriets 
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Prices will be advanced March I 


Maintenance less than 814% to January 1, 1928 


Representative on premises daily and Sundays 


Selling and Managing Agent 


Douglas | Elliman 6 [[o., Inc. 


15 EAST 49th STREET 


Plans by ROSARIO CANDELA 


PLAZA 9200 
Builder, MICHAEL E. PATERNO 
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in good taste! 


hi 
HATEVER the most fastidious and critical expect to find in # 
complete and beautifully furnished apartment, they will find in 


the exhibition suites at the Drake... 
Artists will notice how the lavender and green mirrors match the 


cornices. Then there’s the warmth of the sunlight as it streams 


through the pongee- -gold of the curtains . .. the big lounging sofas . . . 
and deep, soft yielding rugs , Callingham- Lloyd, the decorators, 
have overlooked nothing that could possibly add beauty or comfort to 


these apartments. 


Rather striking is the fact that the rentals are more moderate than most 
people anticipate "—ALFRED C. RAY, Manager. 


An Apartment Hotel offering suites unfurnishedand furnished—2 to 
~ yooms with serving pantries—$2500 up. Maid service included, 


SheDRAKE 


AAO PARK ROI 
AT 50th ST. 














ive exclusive ced peop hotel on resi- 


: dential Park ee just north 4,0) Ca 





New Yorkers’ Premier 
French Restaurants 


HOTEL LAFAYETTE 


, Clark’s Famous Cruises 
} BY CUNARD LINE BIG NEW OIL-BURNERS 
at rates including hotels, guides, drives, fees. 


{ NORWAY weoirtenantan ng University Place 
52 Days, $600 to $1300 HOTEL BREVOORT 





Fifth Avenue 








ss “LANCASTRIA” July 2 
Includes Lisbon, Spain, Tangier, Algiers, 
Italy, Riviera, Sweden, Norway, Scotland, 
Berlin (Paris, London). 
Jan. 16, ’28 Around the World 
125 days; $1250 to $3000. 
Jan. 25, ’28 to the Mediterranean 

65 days; $600 to $1700. 

FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bidg., N.Y. 








BOOTS & SHOES 


E. HAVES 
24 Cast 56 Street 


rormeRriy AT S82-SimAvE. 
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The 


Peak - 


HEN this ap- 

pears there 
will be more good 
shows to see than 
there are at the 
moment of writing. 
The Theatre Arts 


Ritzy about some 





Monthly, a bit 


things, will sponsor the famous col- 


lection of African sculpture at the 
New Art Circle, 35 West Fifty- 
seventh. ‘This will be important, we 
feel, in spite of all the bunk that will 
be written about it. At Anderson 
Galleries the embattled dealers of the 
passing and the mauve decade will 
join their forces in another show. 
(This is the group lately incorporated 
for good competitive reasons.) The 
Whitney Club will have its annual 
fling down-town this year in the 
Eighth Street clubrooms. Dudensing, 
after six weeks of popular Matisse, 
will have water colors by Reggie 
Marsh and sculpture by Dudley Tal- 
cot. Weyhe and Daniel both promise 
new enterprises. 

As for this day, we beat our sad 
way around seeing a series of things 
that tried our soul. With the more 
austere galleries going in for an occa- 
sional paying transient, one has to be 
more than careful about slipping on 
the ice. Monet to Manievich— 
shades of Impressionists! The latter 
comes hard upon the heels of the 
former at Durand-Ruel. Mr. Man- 
ievich came to this country a few 
years ago and has been quite happy 
among us, says the catalogue. Before 
that he studied around Russia and 
the Ukraine. He says he has sold 
to many museums and private col- 
lections. We don’t know what cate- 
gory the stuff falls into. It has 
a good deal of color, and here and 
there it has design. A winter study 
of a street in Yonkers we thought 
the height of his achievement, unless 
it was the group of art thoughts the 
artist gave you with his catalogue. We 
have seen worse painting—and we 
have seen better. 


E HAVE heard much about 
Elie Nadelman in the _roto- 
gravures and in the mediums suvplied 
by experts on Public Relations. He 
is closing a fortnight at Knoedler 
today with things of his latest phase. 
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If you like Nadelman you will revel 
in the strawberry pink sausages now 
rampant in the galleries. ‘To simple 
souls who are built as we are, Nadel- 
man seems to have come upon a 
sophistry. 

He has not created anything 
new by merely departing from the 
old. And certainly he has created 
no beauty, defined by the limited 
modes of esthetic equipment most of 
us run around with. Nadelman’s 
bloated ladies have faces or doodabs 
painted upon them—admission, to us 
at least, that he has not found his 
medium adequate. Beauty is a will- 
ing slave, save when she finds one 
parading as a master. 


AUL BURLIN is having a show 

at Kraushaar. Burlin, you may 
recall, filled this gallery last year 
with a dandy lot of matisse. Labels, 
shape of the bottle and everything, just 
like the original article. But somehow 
there wasn’t the spirit. This season’s 
output is different, and there is hard- 
ly a trace of the former master 
around. It is a new god this time, 
one of the Russians, who has made 
theatre curtains and café decorations. 
We would spell his name if we 
knew how. We think the show is 
best summed up by a gallery wag 
who said he had just seen all the 
pictures shown in Paris last year— 
at Kraushaar. 

Mr. Burlin is no slouch and can 
paint as many can not. But if he 
is going to have anything of his own 
we imagine he will have to decide on 
a line pretty soon. 


F YOU have trailed along with 

us thus far, you will find a relief 
in the old-fashioned painting of Hen- 
ry Lee McFee. Relativity being what 
it is, McFee tastes rather good. We 
become rather tolerant under his glow. 
and muse a bit on the strength of the 
Center, or conservative party. McFee 
and the group to which he belongs 
will always stand a chance of a cer- 
tain popularity. There is nothing to 
frighten you, and as long as old men 
buy pictures, placidity and gentleness, 
the magic of familiar things, will be 
the equations that influence the choice. 
A few more years or a few more 
Burfins and Clivettes, and we will be 








© P.P.S 


Wherever You Travel 


A GuaRANTY LETTER OF CREDIT 


is a Passport to Service 


N whatever country you may be, a Guaranty 
Letter of Credit provides you with cash. It 

is also an introduction to our foreign branches and 
correspondent banks, assuring you of helpful ser- 
vice in the many ways in which these offices can 


be of assistance to you. 


The Guaranty’s branches in Europe are espe- 
cially equipped to give American travelers the 
kind of banking service they are accustomed to 
at home. And our correspondent banks— num- 
bering more than ten thousand—are among the 
leading banks throughout the world. 


Fifth Avenue Of fice 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Fifth Avenue & 44th Street 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
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... I say Ronald, were 


you ina rash last week. 


Didn’t see you out here.” 


“Been fit as a turnip. 
Entertaining Chicago 
royalty. Hunting fun by 
night, theatre tickets by 


day. Awful bore.” 


“Awful doggle, dear 
old imbecile. Why ne- 
glect your precious 
game: Next time sim- 

. , ) 
ply shovel ’em up at 
the first stop. Bascom, 
just above 44th, you 


know. ... 


And branches at The 
Biltmore, Vander- 
5ilt, Ambassador, 
Plaza, Astor, Bel- 
mont, Commodore, 
Murray Hill, Im- 
perial and Williams 
Club 











tempted to throw away our bayonet 
and desert to the old guard. 


ETER HELCK, a young Ameri- 

can who has traipsed about and 
studied for a time with Brangwyn in 
England, is having a big show at the 
Art Center. Mr. Helck suffers from 
the American sense of space and his 
studio things are huge canvases, 
stretched sometimes beyond the logi- 
cal tensile strength. We suspect the 
architect in him, as most of his pic- 
tures are built up, colorful archi- 
tectonics that contain an_ innate 
rhythm. He paints much better when 
he takes his box afield and makes the 
little sketches that he later uses in his 
studio. These, as a rule, are burning 
little bits that carry away with them 
some atmosphere and verity of the 
subject. Expanded and enlarged they 
often lose the happy, singing quality. 
His “High Bridge” and “‘Sixty-sixth 
Street Elevated Station” have charm. 


RIMITIVES we = always like 

when they are primitive and not 
done with the tongue in the cheek. 
If you happened in at Ferargil’s you 
caught the vivid bits of Pueblo art. 
They are so good, we suppose, because 
they are one hundred per cent honest. 
The artists have not been spoiled by 
teachers; they belong to no school or 
ism. We have much to learn from 
Ogwi Pi and Julian Martinez. 


F YOU happen to work down- 
town you will soon have your art 
close by. Fraunces’ Tavern is to 
house over one hundred paintings of 
the Revolutionary period. Revisits that 
we enjoyed were Arnold Wiltz at the 
Elder Dudensing and Czobel at 
Brummer. Wiltz had added several 
canvases that were not on at the pre- 
view. We are coming around more 
for Mr. Wiltz after seeing his last 
work. It is something in organization 
to be proud of. And since we have 
written some hundred thousand words 
about it, we know you will be pleased to 
learn that we have sold a picture. One 
dealer told us a man actually walked 
in and bought a picture, saying he had 
read our stuff about young artists and 
took it seriously. That, we think, 
should end the art season —M. P. 


Linwood, 2900: High class completely 
furnished overstuffed apartment.—Adv. 
in Kansas (Mo.) Times. 


Just like so many others. 


THE NEW YORKER 





HAS LITERALLY 
Everything! 


Te convenience of an ac- 
cessible location and the dis- 
tinction of a smart address — 
a patronage composed of and 
restricted to desirable people 
—a cuisine under the direction 
of a prominent chef—and a 
personnel old in experience, 
in a hotel that is new, with a 
year-old advantage of success- 
ful operation. 


Furnished or Unfurnished 


Service Pantry, with Refrigeration, 
in each suite 


Aait oir House 


610 Park cAvenue, at 65th St. 

















AN APARTMENT HOTEL fra 
Edward H. Crandall, President ( A 
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LEARN TO SWIM 


With grace and ease. WHeated 
filtered water. Squash court, 
health exercises. ladies and gen- 
tlemen, children, taught by ex 
perts. Booklet M. 


Mary Beaton School of Swimming 


— Hotel des Artistes 


1 West 67th Street 
Trafalgar 3162 Susquehanna 8440 





OHNCGALLISHAW 
Schodl for Fiction Writers 29 
Study Groups and Mss. Criticism 
30 E40OthSt. CALedonia 0682 
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REFLECTIONS WOF SILENT 
CITIZENS 
[HE APARTMENT House “SUPER” 
ULL of clinkers. Down low 
again. I gotta sit here all day. 
Nurse-maid to a fire that don’t 
uurn. Never seen such coal. Full of 
clinkers. He'll yell. He'll raise the 
devil on account of me using up so 
much coal. He'll get a oil-burner. 
Let ’im get a oil-burner. Whatta I 
care? It ain’t gonna take care of it- 
self. Not in this house. Better for 
me if he got a oil-burner. No more 
ashes. No more shoveling. No more 
bankin’ fires. No more yellin’ for 
steam. I can go to the movies 
nights. 

“Give me time for myself. “That’s 
what it will. More time for the 
brass. “The brass. What’s he want 
so much brass around a house for? 
Ten door knobs and handles. Rails. 
Plates. Letter boxes, too. What 
vood’s that? Paint ’em black. Don’t 
show no fingers—no dirt. Dirt. Them 
halls is always dirty. ‘Trackin’ in 
snow. The kids is always trackin’ in 
snow. ‘Too many kids in this house. 
Twenty-five kids in this house. Wisht 
I could stop renting with kids. “Too 
many baby carriages in this cellar right 
now. Six of ’em here. ‘Three more 
coming in March. 1B 2A an’ 
3E. She’ll have to move down. Third 
tloor’s too high with a baby. ‘That’s 
how they put it over on ya. “Two 
in the family before Christmas. Three 
in the family after Christmas. And 
not a nickel outa them for Christmas 
or New Year’s. But take care of their 
carriages just the same, they want me 
to. 

“S’good thing this house is full 
right now. It’s a good thing that six is 
taken. Mighta got three or four kids 
in a six. A six is a risk. You never 
know what you’re gonna get. A big 
family or a gamblin’ joint. I ain’t 
got none of them in here. ‘This house 
is respectable. Finest class of people. 
Three lawyers here. Four brokers. 
3A’s got a job in the Standard Oil. 
Works for John D. That’s class. 
SE says 2G’s a bootlegger. I ain’t 
never heard it from nobody else. He 
ain’t never tried to sell me nothin’. 
I'll go up an’ find out. See if he’ll 
gimme a drink for good luck. If 
he does Ill ask him where he 
vets it. 

“That’s how. That’s how I’ll find 
out. I’m’s good’s a detective. I'd 
made a good rum snooper. I betcha.” 

—ZELDA F. PopkKIN 





































































































INDIVIDUAL OR CLASS INSTRUCT] 
DUPLICATE GAMES ARRANGED 


“Miss Wright is in my opinion one of 
the finest lady players in the country 


Waldemar v. Zedwitz 
(Winner, National Pair 


yy, yet 


800 Riverside | AN New York... Bradhurst 3449 











Removed by the perfect and safe meth- 
od — Electrolysis —as prescribed by 
eminent physicians. No pain, no dis- 
comfort and positively no injury to skin. 


Se PERFLUOUS HAIRS 


Personal service guaranteeing satisfaction. 


MARION BARRETT Registered Nurse 
(Established 1918) 


10 East 40th Street, New York Tel. Vanderbilt 1168 
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Smart Clothes 
“CAMBRIDGE” is another 
two-button lounge suit with 
an effect of broad shoulders 
and tapering bodyline. This 
suit is loose in cut but well 
fitted in appearance. 
THIRTY-FOUR FIFTY 
AND MORE 
Send For Stvle 
Catologue | 
BRYMLEY’S 
5 West 46th Sc. + 177 Broadway 
New York 
| 
= , — 
ENGLISH BROADCLOTH SHIRTS 
Special high lustre Broadcloth woven and finished in Eng- 
land. Box center pleat down entire front with six buttons. 
French cuffs, negligee neckband. Custom tailored. White, 
$5.00 the shirt. 
Also in Blue, Tan, or Gray with separate soft, matching 
collar. $5.50 the shirt with collar. 
For sport and country wear custom tailored with collar 
attached. Broadcloth White, Blue, Tan or Gray. $5.50 the 
shirt, postpaid 
CRYSTAL SPOOL LINKS 
with rigid shaft that holds the cuffs correctly. Colours: 
Azure, Sapphire, Emerald, Garnet and Topaz. $3.50 boxed, 
three sets for $10. 

Albert Leonard George, Jue. 
G08 Madison Aue. at 5hth Street, New York 
Importers Haberdashers Shirtmakers 

RENds ROSENTHAL 
520 MADISON AVE. 
NEW-YoRK F) 
© SOG 
++) 
ContTRACT AND AUCTION Y 
ON 


INVITES YoU To ViEW 
HER LATEST 


IMPORTATIONS. 
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REJUVENATION — ene 
WEST 40 ST. 
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Companionate 


Marriage 


JUDGE BEN B. LINDSEY 


will soon introduce into the 
Denver legislature a bill to 
provide for a new form of 
marriage to obviate the present 
conditions of furtive immoral- 
ity, and allow an escape from 
the dangers and tragedies of 
current marriage. The appal- 
ling conditions in American 
life which make necessary such 
revolutionary changes in moral 
and legal codes is told in 


The 


THE NEW YORKER 


THE NEW BOOKS 


Philip Guedallas Life of Palmerston—Page and 
Shaw: Not So Sweet—Literary and Other Diversions 





Y ONE of those co- 

incidences, of which 

publishers have not 
the monopoly, Philip Gue- 
dalla’s first visit to these 
States is marked by the Minister in the gathering 
appearance of his “‘Palmer- gloom of a later age. His 
ston.” On _ being asked his im-_ first diplomatic duels were fought with 
pressions of Amercia, Mr. Guedalla ‘Talleyrand and Metternich, his last 
replied that his book on the subject with Mr. Lincoln and Prince Bis- 
went to press just before he embarked marck. For he had a positive genius 
for New York. I hope he will bring for survival.” 
out a revised edition when he returns, I prefer to reassure any readers 
for one of his charms is that knowl- who might think that in his survey 


twenty-five Palmerston be- 
came Secretary of War 
against Napoleon, for fif- 
teen years he was Foreign 
Secretary and “twice Prime 





Revolt 





of 
Modern 


Youth 





by 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey 


and Wainwright Evans 


This book has made a sensa- 
tion. The most prominent 


edge of his subject never makes him 
dull or pompous. He believes that 
there is a muse as well as a method of 
history, and in rescuing Palmerston 
from the sepulchral depths of early 
Victorian biography he again proves 
that his belief is as well founded as 
when he wrote ““The Second Empire.” 

In his eighty-first year Palmerston 
proved that he was the last representa- 
tive of the eighteenth century by 
breakfasting off mutton chops and port 
wine, a few days before his death— 


of that lengthy span of years Mr. 
Guedalla has nothing to offer save to 
students of English politics. 


E HAS written a book which can 

be enjoyed for its own and its 
author’s sake. His gay and stimulating 
prose, rich in mellow phrases, has never 
been seen to better advantage. For 
example: “Cambridge lay in the pale 
autumn sunshine of 1803, thrusting 
spires and gables into the slight mist 
which is inseparable from the older 





educators, thinkers, ministers, 
and men of affairs here and 
abroad, among them Havelock 
Ellis, Harvey O’Higgins, Wil- 
liam Allen White, David Starr 
Jordan, Clarence Darrow, Dr. 
W. F. Robie, have hailed it. 
It has gone into ten large 
editions; the reading otf it has 
meant a turning point in the 
lives of thousands of readers. 
Read it now if you want light 
on your own secret problems. 


”, 


which was not caused by that repast, seats of English learning”; “an ad- 
for he wondered that he “should have ministrative life of exquisite confu- 
lived so long without discovering what sion”; “‘Alexander, flushed with moral 
a good breakfast it is.” Philip Gue- purpose, elevated in an impulsive hand 
dalla’s enchanting story of that life the strange torch of the Holy Alli- 
—which began in 1784, when Rey- ance. The sudden act promoted 
nolds was painting Mrs. Siddons, and Christianity into foreign policy; and 
ended in 1865, when Swinburne pub- for a splendid moment Holy Writ 
lished “Atalanta in Calydon,” and the seemed almost to acquire the validity 
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horrors of modern civilization were 
in full swing—is a brilliant and color- 
ful picture of a crowded and exciting 
period in English history as well as a 
marvelous study of a figure out of the 
golden age of English life—that is 
to say, the eighteenth century. He be- 
longed “to the clear-eyed generation 
which knew, in a happy time before 
knowledge had become difficult. His 
century did not ask questions: it an- 
swered them. Lord Palmerston was 
always ready with an answer; and 
rarely tortured by the speculations 
which drove his contemporaries to 
doubt, test-tubes, or to Rome, he 
dwelt among the certainties of the 
Eighteenth Century.” 

To discuss Mr. Guedalla’s book 
here is impossible, for he has written 
a long and substantial chapter of Eng- 
lish political history, which would en- 
tail for its discussion a consideration 
of many men and many events. At 


of a treaty”; “there is a magnificence 
about routine which borders on hero- 
ism. At grave moments it aligns as- 
siduous clerks in Government offices 
with Casabianca and the sentry of 
Pompeii”; while Wellington and 
Bliicher prepared for Waterloo, Pal- 
merston at the War Office “conveyed 
to an officer in Canada the welcome 
intelligence that he had earned some 
back-pay in Sicily a year before and 
dealt with his usual firmness with the 
legal, almost religious, complications 
resulting from the enlistment of a re- 
cruit at Newbury in the peace of a 
Berkshire Sunday afternoon”; after 
Waterloo, Wellington “took his tea 
and toast, rode into Brussels, and 
acquainted Creevy that it had been a 
damned nice thing—the neatest run 
thing you ever saw in your life. Far 
to the south a white face stared at 
Paris, stared at the flowers at Mal- 
maison, stared at the sea; and in a 
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They 


E had dropped into Pierrot’s for 

dinner — Pierrot’s, that quaint 
French restaurant where the waiters 
speak nothing but French. Jack Lejeune, 
who boasted a smattering of French, vol- 
unteered to act as interpreter. 

“Now tell me what you want to eat,” 
announced Jack grandly, after we were 
seated, “and I’ll ‘parley’ with the waiter.” 

With halting French phrases and much 
motioning of hands, Jack translated our 
orders to the waiter. Finally Jack turned 
to me. 

“What’s yours, Fred?” he asked. 

“Virginia ham and scrambled eggs,” I 
replied. 

Jack’s face fell. He knew that my 
order would be difficult to translate into 
French. However, he made a brave effort. 

“Jambon et des et des ” but 
Jack couldn’t think how to say “scrambled 
eggs.” He made motions as if he were scram- 
bling eggs in a frying pan, but the waiter 
couldn’t get what he was driving at. 

“V’m afraid you'll have to order something 
else, Fred,” he said finally. “I can’t think of 
the word for ‘scrambled eggs.’ ” 

Everybody smiled—everybody except me. 
With great ceremony I beckoned to the waiter. 
“I'll explain my order to the waiter,” I 
said. A chuckle ran around the table. 

“Fred can’t speak French, can he?” I 
heard a girl whisper to Jack. 

No—he never spoke a word of French in 
his life,” came the answer. “But watch him. 
This will be funny. He'll probably give an 
imitation of a hen laying an egg.” 





A Tense Moment 


The waiter addressed me. “Qu’est-ce que 
vous voulez, Monsieur?” he asked. 

There was a pause. All eyes were on me. 
I hesitated—prolonged the suspense as long 
as possible. Then in perfect French I said 
to the waiter: “Donnez-moi. s’il vous plait, 
du jambon aux oeufs brouillés—jambon de 
Virginie.” 

The effect on my friends was tremendous. 
Che laughter stopped. There were gasps of 
amazement. In order to heighten the effect, 
I continued for several minutes to converse 
in French with the waiter. I asked him all 
sorts of questions—what part of France he 
was from—how long he had been in America, 
and many other queries. When I finally let 


the waiter go, everybody started firing excited 
questions at me. 

“Fred! Where did you learn to speak 
French like that?” “Why didn’t you tell us 
you could talk French?” “Who was your 
teacher?” : 

“Well, folks,” I replied, “it may sound 
strange, but the truth is I never had a teacher. 
And just a few months ago I couldn’t speak 
a word of French.” 

“Quit your kidding!” laughed Jack. “You 
didn’t develop that knowledge of French in a 
few months. I thought it took years to learn 
to talk like that.” 

“I have been studying French only a short 
while,” I insisted. And then I told them the 


whole story. 
How I Learned French 
Without a Teacher 


“Did you ever hear of the House of Hugo?” 
I asked. 

Jack nodded. “That’s that famous Lan- 
guage Institute over in London, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” I replied. “They’ve been teaching 
languages for over a century. Thousands of 
Europeans have learned foreign languages in 
a surprisingly short time by their ‘at-sight’ 
method.” 

“But what’s that got to do with your 
learning French?” asked Jack. “You haven’t 
been over there taking lessons from the House 
of Hugo, have you?” 

“No, I couldn’t go to the House of Hugo, so 
the House of Hugo came to me,” I replied 
quizzically. 


My Friends Looked Startled 


“Here’s what I mean,” I said. “The au- 
thorities of the House of Hugo got together 
recently and decided to condense their knowl- 
edge of language instruction—their experience 
in teaching French—the secrets of their won- 
derful method into a course of printed lessons 
—a course which anyone could study at home. 

“This course turned out to be the most 
ingenious method of learning French ever 
devised. It was simply marvelous. It enabled 
people to learn French in their own homes in 
an incredibly short time. 

“I can scarcely believe it myself, but just 
a few months ago I didn’t know a word of 
French. Now I can speak and understand 
French when it is spoken to me. And I didn’t 
study much—just a few minutes a day. There 
were no laborious exercises to do—no tire- 
some rules—no dull class-room drills. It was 
actually fun learning. Everything was so 


Grinned When the Waiter 
Spoke to Me in French 


—but their laughter changed to amazement at my reply 


clear, so simple, so easy. Honestly, the Hugo 
‘At-Sight’ French Course is the most remark- 
ible thing of its kind I have ever seen!” 


Try It 5 Days FREE 


This story is typical. You, too, can now 
learn French at home—quickly, easily, pleas- 
antly—just as thousands of others are doing 
by the celebrated Hugo “At-Sight” Method 
Twenty-four fascinating lessons, carefully 
planned. The most ingenious method of 
learning French ever discovered. Whole gener- 
ations of language-teaching experience in all 
the leading European cities are behind this 
French course. 

The wonderful thing about this simplified 
Hugo method is that it makes you your own 
teacher. At home—in minutes that might 
otherwise be wasted—you learn phrase by 
phrase, sentence by sentence, to speak the 
language correctly and well. To be able to 
speak French is decidedly a cultural attain- 
ment, and is recognized as such. Use those 
spare minutes to master French this fascinat- 
ing Hugo way! 

No money is necessary now. We shall be 
glad to send you the complete course FREE 
FOR 5 DAYS so that you may see it and 
judge it for yourself. Within the free exam- 
ination period you have the privilege of re- 
turning the course without cost or obligation, 
r keeping it as your own and sending only 
$2 as a first payment, and thereafter $2 a 
month until the full price of $12 has been paid. 

You are the judge. Simply return the 
course within 5 days if you are not fascinated 
and delighted with it. If you act promptly, 
a valuable French-English Dictionary, con- 
taining 45,000 words, will be included without 
additional cost. 

We urge you to clip and mail this coupon to 
day. Doubleday, Page & Co., Dept. F-242, Gar 
den City, New York. 


Doubleday, Page & Co., Dept. F-242 
American Representatives of Hugo's 
eee ey Institute of London 

Garden City, New York 

Please send me’ the Hugo ‘“French-at-Sight’ 
Course, in 24 lessons, for free examination. 
Within 5 days I wil] either return the course or 
send you $2 at that time and $2 each month 
thereafter until $12 has been paid. I am to 
receive a copy of the French-English Dictionary 
without additional cost 
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Words of Comfort 
To Be Scratched 
On A Mirror 


ELEN of Troy hada 
wandering glance; 


Sappho’s restriction 
was only the sky; 


Ninon was ever the 
chatter of France; 


But oh, what a good 
girl am I! 


From 


by DOROTHY PARKER 


‘‘We haven’t for moons en- 
joyedreadinga book ofpoemsas 
much as we have this one. No 
one writes what is commonly 
called light verse any more 
deftly than Dorothy Parker,and 
no one else gives it the quality 
of sage and salty poetry.” 
—Wnm. Rose Benet, Saturday 
Review of Literature 


At all bookstores. $2.00 
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world Lord Pal- 


merston defended flogging.” 


at peace once more, 


EHIND the Curtains of the 

Broadway Beauty Trust” will 
not seduce connoisseurs of mellifluous 
prose, but the bout between Will A. 
Page Bernard Shaw is a pretty 
display of temper, which may enshrine 
this book in the memory of those who 
are deceived by the smiling Socialist 
exterior of G. B.S. Mr. Page in his 
innocence of 1902 endeavored to in- 
terest Shaw in a project for doing a 
cycle of his plays; Mr. Shaw, in the 
words of Harrison Grey Fiske, proved 
himself “an utterly impossible man, 
erratic and and unreliable’; 
so the scheme in part suggested by 


and 


greedy 


Shaw’s first biographer, H. L. 
Mencken, fell through, leaving Mr. 


Page convinced that idealists are not 
such satisfactory co-workers as he sub- 
sequently found the glorifiers of the 
American Girl to be. On this theme 
his book is eloquent of figures—in 
both 
dote. 

In relating wealth of 
dramatic detail the strip-golf match 
played by Miss Shirley Vernon and 
Miss Nellie Savage, Mr. Page reports 
that the stunt helped to raise the for- 
mer’s salary from $45 to $500 a 
week. But to my surprise he has no 
censure for the palpable (see photo- 
graph at page 107) way in which she 
cheated. 

Rupert Hughes is the only promi- 
nent author who, according to Mr. 
Page, refrains from making idiotic 
mistakes when describing life behind 
the scenes. He cites examples, includ- 
ing Dreiser. He likewise reassures us 
that all ladies who are thrown out of 
taxis at 4 A.M. are not necessarily 
“actresses,” although so described, and 
that a girl can mz ike a career on Broad- 
way without using the Shelton or the 
Martha Washington for a suicidal last 
act. 

In brief, Mr. “proud and 
happy to have been associated . with 
many clean-living, _ right-thinking, 
serious-minded people who take their 
profession seriously,” and he believes 
that statistics show ‘“‘a greater per- 
centage of immorality among clergy- 
men than among Quite! 
Quite! But, judging by that first sen- 
tence, hasn’t Mr. Page discovered the 
real “hyphenated” 


senses of the word—and anec- 


with a 


Page is 


actors.” 


Americans? 


HEN conversation flags during 
these long, dark winter nights, 
let me suggest some first aid for those 
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“Very Much for New Yorkers” 
says “‘The New Yorker” of 


John Gunther’s 


Sophisticated novel 


THE RED 
PAVILION 


“The best attempt yet to do for 
youthful American society what 
Huxley has done for the English 
i ‘‘an original work 
of real American fiction and a 
first novel which displays humor 
and imagination.” 


The story of two young people 
who call themselves ‘‘exquisite 
sensualists’’ and whose marriage 
was such a success that they felt 
it ruining their lives as individ- 
uals. $2.00 


Harper & Brothers 


Ifyou = 


are planning a 


Mediterranean Cruise 
Be Sure to Read 


The QUEST for 
WINTER SUNSHINE 
By E.Phillips Oppenheim 


In this delightful travel book, a world- 
famous novelist recounts his search 
for winter sunshine. 





“Mr. Oppenheim is a veteran sun chaser, and 
in this book he aims to share the benefits of 
his experience in seeking old Sol’s softest and 
most salutary rays. Algiers, Algeciras, Ajac- 
cio, Seville, Naples, Taormina, Luxor and 
points east! Our mentor has tried them all 
and tells in charmingly written ché apters of 
their advantages and disadvantages.” 


KEITH PRESTON, in the 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


$300 of all Booksellers 
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who are so busy writing books that 
they have no time to read. Essential 
in every American home is “Ask Me 
\nother!,” a question book compiled 

Justin Spafford and Lucien Esty, 
with an introduction by Robert 
Benchley, and a dedication to “Her- 
bert Bayard Swope, who might have 
dictated the answers to these questions 
and spared the authors the trouble of 
looking them up.” Mr. Swope is one 
amongst a large company who sub- 
mitted to a questionnaire and whose 
scores are recorded. The quizzes are 
of a general andof aparticular nature, 
and the only fault I have to find with 
them is that a number of people iden- 
tified with a special field of work were 
not questioned on that field, but were 
given general ‘tests which prove 
little. 

Alice Duer Miller got the highest 
score for general knowledge, 97%; 
the only people who scored a hundred 
were Harry Emerson Fosdick in the 
quiz on the Bible and Grantland Rice 
in the quiz on sport. Here are the 
two subjects upon which this great Re- 
public obviously pins its faith. May I 
add that, if the questions on literature 
had been put to someone reason- 
ably supposed to know the subject, in- 
stead of—of all things—to a book- 
seller, another century would easily 
have been scored. 


HEN questions fatigue, there 

remains, instead of the family 
album, ““Tony Sarg’s New York,” 
which if not so funny, is more 
novel. 

I liked these quaint views of our 
hurrying, scampering, leisurely town 
showing us all like curious little in- 
sects. They have been handsomely re- 
produced and there are several scenes 
which were not = age in the series 
when serialized. Mr. Sarg’s sense of 
minute detail is very sseigtiie. When 
his last page has been turned, one may 
croon oneself to sleep with “The Sec- 
ond Conning Tower Book,” wherein 
the best verse contributed to F.P.A.’s 
column during the past year has been 
collected. 

Reading the names of Mr. Adams’ 
kind friends: Christopher Morley, 
Elinor Wylie, John V. A. Weaver, 
Floyd Dell, William Rose Be nét, 
Maxwell Anderson and many others 
—TI realize why a columnist’s lot 
happy one. He not only gets a 
star program of contributors, but even 
induces their (not always) generous 
publishers to allow their work to ap- 
pear under other auspices. —-ALCESTE 
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¢e Announcing the new non- 
fiction best seller —THREE 
PRINTINGS totalling 62,500 
copies have been ordered. 


NAPOLEON 


THE MAN OF DESTINY 
by Emil Ludwig 


“We have been shown Napoleon inall sorts of attitudes— heroic, 
melodramatic, ignominious. But somehow I find here for the 
first time an account of him in all his phases, from which he 
emerges great, human and explicable; that is to say, the real 
man of destiny. The book is packed with knowledge, humor 
and vitality; it is the first biography of the New Year. It has 


every prospect of being first when this year ends.” 
—Ernest Boyd, The New Yorker. 











“The most brilllant biography I have read in thirty-six moons. 


Almost might I say that I have lived with Napoleon in the 
hours during which I read this book, and in other hours the 
image of Napoleon haunted me.” 

—Harry Salpeter, The New York World. 


3rd edition. $3.00 
-— GOOD BOOKS = 
BONI & LIVERIGHT, New York 
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Hotel Westover 


253-263 W. 72nd Street 


F you are a lover of 
distinctive and un- 
usual flowers, you will 
enjoy an acquaintance 
with TOTTY’S —the ' 
exclusive New York 
flower shop of a world- 
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Toughens the skin 
made tender by 

shaving..quickly 

heals the 


UNSEEN 
| NICKS 


Have you ever wondered why 
your skin smarts after shaving, 
even when it has seemed per- 
fectly smooth and when you’ve 
used the sharpest possible razor? 


After every shave your skin 


f : 
: has many tiny nicks—unseen, 
i but not unfelt. 

; A dash of Pinaud’s Lilac will heal 
them almost instantly. Used daily, it 


i gradually toughens the skin without 

making it coarse. You'll like its cool, 

ny" refreshing odor! 

Get it at any drug or department 

i store—today. Look for the signature 

: of Ed. Pinaud in red on each bottle. 
Pinaud Incorporated, 90 Fifth Avenue, 
New York—sole distributors for Par- 
fumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris. 


ED. PINAUDS 
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BOOKS WORTH 
READING 


We Recommend: 


FICTION 
GREEN Forest, by Nathalie Sedgwick 
Colby (Harcourt, Brace). A com- 


pelling story of filial impiety. 

THe DevectasLE Mountains, | by 
Struthers Burt (Scribner). A Phila- 
delphian aristocrat and a Broadway 
maiden finally love in the open 
spaces. In town it was not so easy. 

Skin Deep, by Naomi Royde-Smith 
(Knopf). Skin-deep satire in which 
beauty is shown not to be eternal. 

ODpDALISQUE, by L. M. Hussey (Knopf). 
A good melodrama of love and in- 
trigue in Venezuela and New York. 

Tue Rep Pavition, by John Gunther 
(Harper). A worthy American suc- 
cessor to “Antic Hay.” 

Tue Pcutocrat, by Booth Tarkington 
(Doubleday, Page). An ingenious 
defense of Babbitt. 

Tomorrow Mornino, by Anne Parrish, 
(Harper). An interesting variation 
on the theme—woman’s work is 
never done. 

LittLe Pitcuers, by Isa Glenn (Knopf). 

Domestic misery as seen through the 

eyes of a child. 

Weppinc, by Margaret Leech 
(Boni & Liveright). A subtle study 
of frustrated happiness in marriage. 
GALAHAD, by John Erskine (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill). Life in Camelot in the author’s 
best manner. 

THe Sun Atso Rises, by Ernest Hem- 
ingway (Scribner). A brilliant study 
of Americans in Paris. 

THe Ruin, by E. Sackville West 
(Knopf). A “Gothic” novel in which 
morbid horrors provide a thrill. 

A Deputy Was Kino, by G. B. Stern 

(Knopf). A further installment of 

the “Matriarch” saga, teeming with 

observation. 

SHe Must, by David Garnett 

(Knopf). A quiet but entertaining 

story of revolt from an English 

parsonage. 

Lorp or Htmsetr, by Percy Marks 
(Century). In which the “Plastic 
Age” loses its plasticity and grows 
moral before thirty. 


TIN 


Go 


And of Course Yowve Seen— 

Two Sisters, by H. E. Bates (Vi- 
king Press). NicGeR HEAVEN, by 
Carl Van Vechten (Knopf). SHow 
Boat, by Edna Ferber (Doubleday, 
Page). A Man Covutp StTAnpb 
Up—, by Ford Madox Ford (4. & 
C. Boni). THrt OreHAN ANGEL, by 


THE 


Elinor Wylie (Knopf). My Mor- 
raL Enemy, by Willa Cather 
(Knopf). 


GENERAL 


PALMERSTON, by Philip Guedalla (Put- 
nam). The life of the last eight- 
eenth century English statesman 
related with Gallic irony and wit. 
Reviewed on page 82. 
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THE QUESTION BOOK 


Compiled by Justin Sparrorp and 
Lucien Esty 
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Preface by Ropert BENCHLEY 


Anita Loos got 80% on Quiz 
No. 1, William T. Tilden, II | 
got 78% on Quiz No. 3. 
What is your rating? Here 
are 2000 questions and an- 





swers with the ratings of 
people you know from every 
walk of life. All for $1.60. 
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_ ae YEAR 
Alviene 3" Theatre 


UNITED Every type of 


ACTING—DANCING—SINGING 


Musical Comedy, photoplay, vaudeville, limbering and 
reducing for Stage, Culture, Teaching and play 
writing. Appearances in Alviene Theatre while learn- 
ing develop personality, poise and culture (Engage- 
ments). Pupils, Mary Pickford, Marie Saxon, Lee 
Tracy, Eleanor Painter, etc., others with Zie efeld, 
Belasco and Metropolitan, earning $175.00 to $1,000.00 
and upward weekly. Booklet of Alviene stars upon 
request, 66 West 85th Street, Ext. 39, Schuyler 3504. 
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BLONDES 


GENTLEMEN 


hy Nora K Strange ~ 
mith illustrations by, Merle Johnson 
Amir provoking~ diary of an_ 
unsophisuicated country girl ~ ~~ 
OGILVIE PUBLISHING CO. NEW YORK 
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HENRY MEYER 


377 Fifth Ave: Vanderbilt 0934 
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The Alden 


One is proud of this 
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address which signifies 
an exquisite city home 
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in an attractive loca- 


tion—opposite Central 
Park. 


Unfurnished or furnished, 1, 2, 
3 or more rooms with serving 
pantries, at reasonable rentals. 
A few suites are available for 
hort term leases and transient 

occupancy 

Telephone Trafalgar 4100 

CARL LETSCH, 


Manager 


THE ALDEN 


225 CENTRAE PARK WEST 
Worth Corner 62% Street 
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Val” Class & 
Club “Dance 


EVERY THURSDAY 
8.30 P.M 


DANCI 
Vs 


OPPY 
ORCHESTRA 


| Valencia Steps | 


BALLROOM DES ARTISTES 
1 WEST 67. ST 
Susquehanna 8440 





DANCING STUDIO 
ror 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


EXPERT COACHING IN THE MODERN 
BALLROOM DANCES 





MARJORIE TOWNSEND 
46 WEST S41 STREET 
TELEPHONE CIRCLE 1044 


NEW YORK, 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS OF 
BENJAMIN Ropert Haypon (Har- 
court, Brace). Aldous Huxley in- 
troduces these entertaining memoirs 
of a nineteenth century Pepys: a 
bad painter but a writer of the first 
class. 

NAPOLEON, THE MAN oF Destiny, by 
Emil Ludwig (Boni & Liveright). 
A fine romantic biography, as full 
of action as any novel. 

GILBERT AND SULLIVAN, by A. H. God- 
win (Dutton). An enthusiastic ex- 
pert expounds the true gospel of 
the Savoyard. 

So Tus Is Jazz, by Henry O. Osgood 
(Little, Brown). The history of a 
100 per cent American art. 

Tue Passinc SHow, by Henry Russell 
(Little, Brown). A candid account 
of famous writers and musicians on 
both sides of the Atlantic. The 
author is not afraid to say what he 


thinks. 


Prejyupices, Fifth Series, by H. L. 
Mencken (Knopf). Contains the 
Baltimore sage’s indictment of 
Bryan. 

Notes oN Democracy, by H. L. Men- 


cken (Knopf). The last word on 
behalf of the civilized minority. 

Jestinc Pirate, by Aldous Huxley 
(Doran). Wherein an English so- 
phisticate goes round the world. 

GerorRGE WASHINGTON: THE IMAGE 
AND THE Man, by W. E. Wood 
ward (Boni & Liveright). A thor 
ough de-bunking of the sacrosanct 
paragon Washington of conventional 
tradition. 

M uRDER FOR PRoFIT, by William Bolitho 
(Harper). Bolitho’s writing could 
hardly be improved upon. 

Tar: A Mipwest CuiLpHoop, by Sher- 
wood Anderson (Boni & Liveright). 
A further chapter of the author's 
autobiography. 

Guy pE MAupassAnt, by Ernest Boyd 
(Knopf). A biographical study from 
which it appears that Maupassant 
preferred blondes. 

Ask Me AnotuHer! by Justin Spafford 
and Lucien Esty (Viking Press). An 
entertaining series of questionnaires 
with scores of celebrities questioned 
and the answers at the back of the 
book. 


And Don’t Overlook— 


WinE, WoMEN AND War, Anonymous 
(Sears). BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: 
THE First Civitizep AMERICAN, by 
Phillips Russell (Brentano). THE 
THEATRE OF GEORGE JEAN NATHAN, 


by Isaac Goldberg (Simon & 
Schuster). Grorcre IV, by Shane 
Leslie (Little, Brown). THE Best 


Piays or 1925-1926, by Burns Man- 
tle (Dodd, Mead). Tur Seconp 
ConNING Tower Book (Macy- 
Masius). 


NEWS FROM MRS. MALAPROP 


Princess Victoria, sister of King George, 
is suffering from influential pneumonia. 
—Watertown (N. Y.) Gazette. 
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by Percy Marks 














Aplain story 
of certain 


young people 
in New York,by 


the author of 
“The Plastic Age. 


$2.90 


CENTURY - Enduring Books 





Before going 
to theatre, 

S enjoy a de- 
lightful din- 
ner at Reu- 
ben's! — the 

S prices are 
very moce-- 
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Here is a case where we helped to preserve the atmosphere of a former _— 
era, and yet every piece of furniture is thoroughly new in design. 
The reverence for older days is present, but their relics are banished! 


In the days when “A. Lincoln” 
was a familiar signature, a man’s 
desk had to serve a multitude of 
ends which now, under the reign 





of typewriters and improved filing 
systems, it is no longer required to 
do. Leaders of action in various 
fields today have more [freedom to { 
indulge a taste for decorative and 
artistic types of desks, and our 











province is to satisfy them well. 


The WILLIAM F. WHOLEY CO. Jie 


EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 
11 East 36th Street - - - - - - New York City 
Telephone Caledonia 9810 
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“More than the sale of merchandise—a Service in the Fitness of Things” 
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FEBRUARY 12, 1927 BLANCHARD PRES 
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- Belgium - Holland - Poland - Spain - Portugal - Cuba - 


Afternoon and Evening Performances 


New MADISON SQUARE 
GARDEN — New York 


ATIONAL | 
ORSE SHOW 


November 


22 to 27 


1926 


Applications for boxes 
and seats from National 
Horse Show Association 
of America, 342 Madison 
Ave.,N. Y.C. Telephone 
Murray Hill 10071. 


John McEntee Bowman 


President 


Reginald W. Rives 


Sec’y and Treas. 


Seats on sale at Garden 
beginning November 15. 


International Entries Representing Armies of the Old World 


Canada - United States 


Valuable Prizes 
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BERMUDA 


Isles of Enchantment 


In mid-ocean, within but twodays 
of New York, are the enchanting 
coral islands which world travel- 
ers have acclaimed as of rarest 
beauty. Isles of endless summer, 
where everflowering gardens sur- 
round 17th-century homes. 


A year’round playground for 
golf, tennis, bathing, sailing, fish- 
ing, riding, driving, and cycling. 
A perfect haven Sor the elderly 


and all who crave restand health, 
A paradise for children. 


Winter averages from 60° to 70°. 
Excellent hotels, boarding places, 
furnished cottages. Frequent 
steamships—no passports. Book- 
let from The Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Co., 26 Broadway, New 
York, Furness Bermuda Line, 34 
Whitehall Street, New York, any 
travel bureau, or 


THE BERMUDA TRADE DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
250 Park Avenue, New York 
(A Department of the Bermuda Government which 
has authorized the publication of this advertisement) 
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Outlasting 


single ownership 
of cars 


In many cases, the Silvertowns which leave car dealers’ floors 
on new cars are still running when those cars pass to their 
second owners “<9 Thus Silvertowns last longer than the 
average man cares to drive one car “Q What greater 
economy is there than this? Continuous, dependable service 
and balanced tire comfort—from one car to the next. 





THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY _ Established 1870 Akron, Ohio 


In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Company, Ltd., Kitchener, Ontario 


"BEST: 1!1N THE LONG RUN 





Pur New Yorker, published weekly by the F-R Pub. Corp., 25 West 45th Street. New York, N.Y. R.H. Fleischmann. pres.; E. R. Spaulding, 
vice-pres.; C. E. Brindley, sec. and treas.; R. B. Bowen, adv. mgr. Subscription $5.00. Vol No. 41, November 27, 1926. Entered as second-class 
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matter, February 16, 1925, at the post office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3. 1879. Copyright, 1926, by the F-R Pub. Corp. 
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Quality ‘ True quality in man or motor 


car is a subtle blending, a well bal- 
anced combination, of many fine traits. 


Packard quality, like that which dis- 
tinguished the gentry of our ancestral 
tradition, is bred in the bone. It is the 
result of more than a quarter century 
of evolution from that first Packard 
which a genius of great means built 
to surpass any car then produced. 


So the Packard comes of a distinguished 


“The supreme combination of 
all that is fine in motor cars.” 


family of fine cars—long supreme in 
every characteristic which quality de- 
mands—long accepted into intimate 
association with the great. 


And the latest scion of this line—the 
improved Packard of today—is earning 
by conquest the right to its title ““The 
Greatest Car in the World.” Appre- 
ciation of its quality—its superiority 
in every point of comparison—can 
come only with ownership. The im- 
proved Packard has no peers. 
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THE MOST COSTLY PARFUM IN THE WORLD 





PARFUM U Re 
PARIS 


The Jewel of Perlumes 


AT LEADING STORES 
EVERYWHERE 
THE WORLD OVER 


Each ODEUR in its individual Flacon 
FEMME oe PARIS “Lady of Paris” 
(Jade Flacon) 

DESIR oU CoEUR “Hearts Desire 
(Ruby Flaco) 


MON AME “ 


My VOU! 
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Sir EOE ee 


DESIR 


DI 


FEMME DE PARIS 


in EMERALD Flacon 





COEUR ‘Heart's Desire’ 


in 


Rose Rusy Flacon 


MON AME 


in AMETHYST Flacon 


“Lady of Paris” 


“My soul” 








PARFUMEUR 
PARIS 


The Jewel of Perfume 
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THE MOST COSTLY PARFUM IN THE WORLD 





FEMME DE PARIS “Lady of Paris” 
in EMERALD Flacon 













PARFUMEUR 


PARIS / 


The Jewel of Perfumes 





DESIR DU COEUR ‘**Hearl’s Desire”’ 
in Rose Rusy Flacon 


MON AME “My soul” 
in AMETHYST Flacon 
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Rolling on 
-through the years 


In 1930 you will hear peoplespeak of the Silvertowns 
now being put in service—ready in thousands of 
Goodrich dealers’ stores. In 1930, many of these 
Silvertowns will still bein active use. Measured by 
years, Silvertowns bring true economy. There’s no 
need to wait for spring to purchase such tires—get 
them now, and discover how little the turn of 
another year means to a Silvertown. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Established 1870 Akron, Ohio 


In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
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A DEBUTANTE returns from the smartest tea of the season. 
A woman of position and influence comes from a concert. 
After shopping a young matron hastens homewards. 

This is the gay, the fashionable world—the world of 
Rolls-Royce. 

The appeal of Rolls-Royce to women of good taste is 
inevitable. This motor-car carries the assurance that it 
is worthy of its owner. Its reputation for refinement and 
beauty is more merited today than ever before. 

Coachwork is designed and built by Brewster & 
Company, who since 1810 have furnished fashionable 
equipages to the first families. Through these generations 
of serving the traveled, the cultured, the sophisticated, 














Brewster has built durably as well as beautifully. Coach- 
work on Rolls-Royce mirrors the appreciation of a 
patronage which knows, and appreciates, the truly 
smart in Europe as well as America. No wonder that 
every line of this car expresses quiet elegance, or that 
every interior appointment has a purpose of usefulness 
as well as luxury. 

We should be pleased to consider with you the building 
of a motor-car suited to your requirements—and at the 
same time expressive of your tastes. 

New York Showrooms—Fifth Avenue at 56th Street 
and 58th Street at Eighth Avenue. Direct Works Branch 
—19g0 Washington Street, Newark. 
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“The supreme combination of 
all that is fine in motor cars.” 

















Cflexibility ‘ To say that the improved 


Packard Six now has forty per cent more 
power, does not adequately impress its 
truly remarkable performance. 


To add that even the largest closed 
models, fully loaded, will easily reach 
75 miles an hour does not sufficiently 
explain the enthusiasm of new owners. 
For few men wish to use such speed. 


But translated in daily use, this surplus 
power, this capability of great speed, 


means supreme flexibility —a thrilling, 
effortless response to the driver’s will 

a lithe agility in traffic and on hills, pre- 
viously unknown. It means easy, restful 
driving—the constant delight of smooth, 
silent motion which recaptures the lost 
zest of motor travel. 


With this matchless new performance 
added to its traditional comfort, beauty 
and distinction, the improved Packard 
Six is converting new thousands to the 
economy of fine car ownership. 
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Useless as an umbrella in a hurricane 
is an ordinary windshield in an accident 


Plate glass serves its purpose against wind and rain, 
but a shattered windshield will shower everyone in your 
car with sharp-edged broken glass—and any sudden shock 
may break your windshield. 


Painful wounds, permanent disfigurement, blindness, or 
even worse may result from splinters of flying glass. 


Why not eliminate this ever-present fear of flying glass 
by having your car equipped throughout with 


Clear-Vision TRIPLEX 


the glass that will not shatter-—“IT IS SAFE” 


Triplex is the glass that protects. No matter how hard 
it is hit, it will not break in pieces, it will only crack 
there are no pointed, flying splinters, no jagged edges to 
cut or injure. 


New only in America. In England used as standard or 
optional equipment on the better motors. Used on aero 
planes, tanks and submarine chasers during the war. Clear 
as plate glass—not reinforced with wire to confuse the 
vision. 


Cars equipped with Clear Vision Triplex Safety Glass 
eliminate the peril of flying glass in an accident once and 
for all time. 


THE TRIPLEX SAFETY GLASS CO. OF NORTH AMERICA 
< RIPL Ex 
Awory L. Haske Hosoxken TERMINAI 
President New Jersey 
SIGN OF SAFE™ 
New York Distributors: New York Triprex Sarety Grass Co., Inc. 
110-114 West End Avenue Telephone CoLtumBus §§27-5528 


In England Tue Tripcex Sarety Grass Co., Ltd., Piccadilly, London 


















































to the old stand .... 


.... Standing on the 


old policy of... . 50¢ 


ACK home at 43rd Street 

and Broadway—on the 
south corner of the Paramount 
Building is the new theatre 


ticket office of McBride’s. 


TT is the main office of 15 
branches all over town—the 
chief bureau of the largest the- 
atre ticket agency in the world. 


For McBride’s sell more 
tickets than any other broker 
because McBride’s cling cleanly 
to a one price policy of never 
a penny more than fifty cents, 
no matter how popular the 
show, no matter how much the 
traffic will bear. 


SMcBRIDE’S were never so 
important to the theatre-goers 


Lackawanna 3900 


McBRIDE’S 


of New York as they are today. 
The speculators are bolder than 
ever. Where once they cringed 
on the sidewalk, they now 
operate brazenly behind a plate 
glass window—and where once 
they figured their charges with 
an adding machine, they now 
use the multiplication table. 


“DON’T forget the address, 
the new Paramount Building 
at 43rd Street and Broadway. 
It’s in the center of the theatre 
district—‘“at the crossroads of 
the world.” It’s the one place 
in New York that makes theatre 
going comfortable yet keeps 
it from being costly. So if 
you're going to the theatre, 
come or call 


THEATRE TICKETS 
The Paramount Building, 43rd St. & Broadway 


London: Keith, Prowse & Co. 

















































From Packard's unrelenting precision gauges there is no appeal 


“The supreme combination of 
all that is fine in motor cars.” 





“Precision ’ For nearly twenty years every 
Packard car was built by hand. This slow, 
costly process was the only way to insure the 
highest standards of precision manufacture 
then possible. 


Today Packard precision requirements could 
never be attained by hand work. Wonder- 
ful machines which make motor parts with 
watch-like accuracy now permit Packard 
engineers to design to ever closer limits. 
Even the Packard connecting rod bearings — 





more than two inches in diameter are 
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N 





diamond-bored to limits of one ten-thou- 
sandth of an inch. 


And Packard realizes that extreme precision in 
manufacture means little if it cannot be easily 
long maintained in use. So Packard precision 
is protected by the chassis lubricator and other 
engineering improvements, found together 
only on Packard cars. Constant proper lubri- 
cation insures the practical result of fine 
design and fine workmanship— 


Which is—first-class transportation through- 
out an unusually long life. 
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CORDAY, PARIS 


IMPORTED BY LIONEL , 320 FIFTH AVE,NEW YORK 


CORDAY LIPS TICKS—SUPERLATIVE 7 
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7 OF ALL Buick enthusiasts today, the 
most enthusiastic are those who have just 
turned to Buick from some other car. They are é 
especially delighted with Buick’s many vital V 
mechanical advantages, which include an Ph 
engine vibrationless beyond belief. | \ 


| - THE GREATEST BUICK Ever suit 4; 
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